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Chipmunk 


Eleanor Alletta Chaffee 


Decoration by W. J. Wilwerding 


He saw the hawk, and suddenly 
He was a stone: he was not there. 
Shadow blew over his coat, but he 


Was caution itself laid bare. 


Only his whiskers trembled 
Like grasses in the breeze: 
Only his eyes brimmed with the longing 


For the sheltering trees. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED Cross NEws 


SEPTEMBER, 1938 


A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EvELYN HENDERSON 


The September News in the School 


A Happy Year to You 


The Junior Red Cross greets you at the beginning 
of the new school year. We hope that you are going 
to find the program and the materials offered increas- 
ingly helpful. If there is any way that your local 
Red Cross Chapter officers can be of service to you 
or any way that the Headquarters Offices can be 
helpful to you, we hope that you will not hesitate to 
eall on them. 


The Classroom Index 
Character Guidance: 


‘‘Roberto Meets a Bear,’’ ‘‘First Day,’’ ‘‘The 
Junior Red Cross Year Begins,’’ ‘‘Notes from 
Abroad’’ 


English Composition: 
**Sounds I Like’’ (Editorial) 


General Science: 
‘*Chipmunk,’’ ‘‘A Boy in Australia’”’ 


Geography: 

Australia—‘A Boy in Australia’’ 

Hawaii—‘‘ More About Hawaii’’ 

Hungary—‘ American Christmas Boxes’’ 

Mexico—‘The Program Picture’’ ( Editorial) 

New Zealand—‘Sounds I Like’’ 

Philippine Islands —‘‘Pedro Climbs a Coconut 
Tree’’ 

United States—‘‘Roberto Meets a Bear,’’ ‘‘First 
Day,’’ ‘‘The Junior Red Cross Year Begins,’’ ‘*‘Com- 
memorating American Anniversaries’”’ 

Other Countries—‘‘Captain Cook,’’ ‘‘Notes From 
Abroad”’ 


Nature: 


‘*Roberto Meets a Bear,’’ ‘‘A Boy in Australia’’ 


Primary Grades: 

‘‘Swinging on the Gate’’ (Cover), ‘‘ Pedro Climbs a 
Coconut Tree,’’ ‘‘Sounds Ff Like,’’ ‘‘ Roberto Meets a 
Bear,’’ ‘‘First Day’’ 


Reading : 


One pair of questions is given for each feature in 
the magazine. The first question is based on the 
eontent of the story. The second suggests conver- 
sation, further reading, or some activity. 

1. How did the chipmunk hide from the hawk? 
2. What different ways do animals have of escaping 
from danger? 

1. How did Roberto prove to his brothers that he 
was not a sissy? 2. What is the difference between 
being foolhardy and being brave? 


1. What incident especially interests you in the 
story about Australia? 2. Retell that incident in 
your own words. 

1. How did Alice and Betty help Leila to like her 
new school? 2. What provisions does your commu- 
nity make for special groups of children ? 

1. Tell about one of Captain James Cook’s explo- 
rations. 2. Which of his achievements do you think 
especially important? 

1. What is the picture on the September Program 
page about? 2. Which suggestions for service, world 
friendship and health can your elass carry out? 

1. Study the poem about evening sounds. 2. While 
one boy reads the poem out loud, make all the evening 
sounds described, softly. 

1. Tell how the American Christmas boxes have 
earried our friendship tc Hungary. 2. Decide on gifts 
for your own boxes, 

1. Tell one more thing you learned about Hawaii 
from the school correspondence. 2. In geography 
class prepare a short assembly program about Hawaii. 

1. Study the picture and reports of Junior Red 
Cross in other schools. 2. Compare these with sug- 
gestions found on the September Procram page. 

1. Begin a list of countries mentioned in reports 
of the Junior Red Cross abroad. 2. What other 
countries are mentioned on the September Procram 
page? 

1. Why couldn’t Pedro go home with the others? 


2. Make believe you went to visit Pedro and tell a 
story about it. 


1. What postage-stamp compliments have other 
countries paid to us? 2. Talk over your own stamp 
collections. 

Units: 


Community Cooperation—‘First Day,’’ ‘‘Christ- 
mas Boxes,’’ ‘‘Pedro Climbs a Coconut Tree’’ 

Communication and Transportation — ‘‘ Captain 
Cook’’ 

Exploration and Frontiers—‘‘ A Boy in Australia,’’ 
‘*Captain Cook’’ 

Home and School—‘‘Roberto Meets a_ Bear,’’ 
‘*First Day,’’ ‘‘A Boy in Australia,’’ ‘‘Pedro Climbs 
a Coconut Tree’’ 

Pets—‘‘Chipmunk,’’ ‘‘Roberto Meets a Bear,’’ ‘‘A 
Boy in Australia’’ 

Play—‘‘ Swinging on the Gate”’ 

Vocational Guidance—‘‘ Roberto Meets a Bear,’’ 
‘Captain Cook’’ 

World Friendship—‘‘Roberto Meets a _Bear,’’ 
‘*Christmas Boxes,’’ ‘‘Notes from Abroad,’’ ‘‘A Boy 
in Australia,’’ ‘‘More About Hawaii,’’ ‘‘Pedro Climbs 


a Coconut Tree,’’ ‘‘Commemorating American An- 
niversaries. ’’ 








Developing Program Activities for September 


‘*What Shall The Red Cross Mean?’’ 


HE theme for the new PROGRAM oF ACTIVITIES 

emphasizes the fact that it is the responsibility of 
all Red Cross members, Senior or Junior, to make 
their organization mean the best, both as to ideals and 
practical accomplishments. The answers suggested to 
the question on each page point the way to practical 
things that the Junior members can do in connection 
with their regular classroom work and in collaboration 
with local Chapters of the Senior Red Cross. 


Accident Prevention 


Accident prevention puts the service ideal into im- 
mediate practice at home, at school, and in the com- 
munity. The Junior members themselves phrased this 
ideal well in the recommendations they presented at 
the close of the Convention in San Francisco: 

“With our growing appreciation of the value of human 
life, we as Juniors are becoming more interested in activi- 
ties which aim at the preservation of health and safety. 
We welcome the opportunities provided by our parent or- 
ganization for instruction in First Aid and Life Saving, 
Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, and Nutrition; and 
appreciate the privilege of cooperating in its program of 

ome and Farm Accident Prevention and Emergency 
First Aid on the Highway.” 


One or two items about Accident Prevention are 
given in the activity notes in the magazine this month, 
and the Juniors’ own narrative account of one of 
these is quoted on Page 4 of this GumDE. 


Orientation in Service 


An easy way to orient thinking in the direction of 
service is through talking over the suggestions on the 
September Program page and finding which ones catch 
the interest of your own pupils. Your own course of 
study and objectives will make the best starting 
point: the subject matter to be covered, the skills and 
attitudes that you hope to see grow in the pupils. 
With these aims as a point of departure, glance 
through not only the September page, but ahead, with 
a selective eye for activities that will give a deeper 
purpose to the work in the classroom. 


Materials to Help You 


Schools that are newly enrolled may find a list of 
materials to which they are entitled helpful: 


1. THE JUNIOR RED Cross NEws, monthly from Septem- 
ber to May, and a copy of the PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES are 
sent to every roum enrolled in the Junior Red Cross. If 
your pupils pay as much as fifty cents for the whole room 
(not for each child) the room is entitled to one subscrip- 
tion to the NEWS and a copy of the PRoGRAM. These are 
sent directly to the school and should reach you through 
the principal’s office. 

2. The membership pins are sent to the Junior Red 
Cross Chairman of your Chapter and will be delivered to 
you, soon after school opens. Ask for them if they do not 
come. Each child in the room is entitled to the little 
“I Serve” pin, if he indicates his willingness to live up to 
the ideals of service, world friendship, and “fitness for 
service.” So far as possible all ought to do their part in 
earning the group membership fee, either through some 
service performed, or by some small sacrifice, but no child 
should be made unhappy or dishonest through pressure 
to bring some compulsory amount. Let the voluntary 


aspect of Junior Red Cross work be emphasized from the 
start. 


3. There are a number of useful mimeographed bulle- 
tins, which are sent free on request. Some of the more 
important ones are the instructions for packing Christmas 
boxes with a list of acceptable gifts, a bulletin about gifts 
for children in schools for the blind, mimeographed plays 
(ask for the check list of titles), patterns for stuffed and 
wooden toys (ask for the check list), and several Junior 
Red Cross songs. 


Proportion and Variety 


More interesting results will follow if the choice of 
activities shows a certain variety and includes, by the 
end of the year, local, national, and international 
activities. From many examples possible, one is 
chosen from a news letter of the New Orleans Junior 
Red Cross. Activities noted ineluded: 

Gay menu covers for sailors— 

Well bound brailled books— : 

Tray favors, joke books, decorations, place cards, memo 
pads, raffia napkin rings, coat hangers, for the Veterans 
Administration Facility— 

Beautifully dressed dolls and trousseaux— 

Carols were sung to “shut ins”— 

Wonderful —— for Home Service Families— 

Toys reconditioned— 

Decorations for Christmas trees for relief families— 

Cigarettes, candy, fruit, and nuts for hospitals— 

Delightful parties for less fortunate children— 

Toys reconditioned and repaired beautifully, and dolls 
perked up by the girls 


‘*What’s in a Name?’’ 


If your pupils are hunting an interesting topie with 
which to begin school correspondence, either inter- 
sectional or international, why not study the name 
of their town or county to find out the story back 
of it? If it is an Indian name, the exploration will 
lead far back into local history. If it is the name of 
the founder or an early citizen, they may discover 
some interesting facts about why he was honored. If 
it is a name borrowed from some other country, the 
group will find itself globe-trotting. 


For the newer members a reminder is given here 
that all Junior Red Cross school correspondence must 
go through Red Cross Headquarters’ offices. It is 
only if this rule is observed that the organization can 
assume responsibility for finding contacts, for keeping 
the material up to standards desired by all, for en- 
couraging prompt replies, and giving other help 
promised. This is done through a carefully kept sys- 
tem of records which makes it possible to trace the 
correspondence, here in this country or abroad, back 
through the years, so that inquiries can be answered 
and the widest possible development guided. 


No Dolls to France 


We have just learned to our regret that the French 
customs Office will no longer exempt from duty dolls 
sent in exchange for dolls dressed by French Junior 
Red Cross groups. As the list of countries is limited 
in which this good will exchange is not dutiable, it is 
tar better for any schools that wish to undertake such 
a study project to leave the American Headquarters 
free to find a country. 


The Junior Red Cross in a Junior High School 


A MAJORITY of Junior High Schools use THE JUNIOR 

RED Cross NEws and the PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES 
rather than the senior high school materials. A very help- 
ful outline showing the development of a program of serv- 
ice and good will in the Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School of San Diego, California has come to us from Mrs. 
Beatrice P. McGlashan, the Junior Red Cross sponsor. As 
much as possible of her report is quoted here. 


‘‘Three years ago Junior Red Cross at Woodrow 
Wilson was, as it is now in many schools, an organ- 
ization mostly in name only. One representative, or 
two, were chosen by the teacher appointed to the 
sponsorship. They were notified each month of a 
meeting at the Board of Education Rooms, which they 
attended and on which they attempted to report back 
to their teacher. Further than this, activity ceased 
and the only activity actually carried on by the entire 
school was that of collecting money at Roll Call time, 
turning it over to the general fund, packing Christ- 
mas boxes, in a rather desultory manner, and then 
forgetting about Junior Red Cross until next fall. 


Social Studies Take Leadership 


‘*Now, three years later, the plan worked out is 
as follows: <A teacher is appointed sponsor of Junior 
Red Cross and on her committee are two or three 
other members of the faculty. This is an assignment 
by the principal and is as much a responsibility as 
sponsoring a class or heading a department. It has 
been found best to choose two students—a boy and a 
girl, who are interested, from the Speech Arts De- 
partment, to head up the student organization and 
attend the monthly Junior Red Cross meetings at the 
Board of Education Rooms. 


‘Then there are chosen in each social science class, 
which covers the entire student body, two Junior 
Red Cross representatives. These student representa- 
tives are called to meetings as occasion arises. 


Beginning with Service 

‘‘The first activity in the year is to pack Christmas 
boxes. This entails one very detailed bulletin to 
teachers and students—and other encouraging re- 
marks in the principal’s tri-weekly announcements. 
At the beginning of this project, all members of the 
Junior Red Cross Council (representatives from 
social science classes) are called to a meeting in the 
auditorium where plans for the entire semester are 
discussed with them by their student chairman, and 
a bulletin issued to them. At this meeting, one of 
the music teachers teach them the Junior Red Cross 
Song of Service. 

‘*A time limit is set for the boxes, when they are 
sent to the sponsor’s room and have to be gone over 
earefully to see that they are adequately and fully 
packed and marked according to instructions. This 
work is done by a small group of student volunteer 
workers. Woodrow Wilson packed, ready for ship- 
ment, one hundred boxes in the fall of 1937. (About 
125 were turned in, but repacking at the school cut 
down that number. ) 


Progressive Activity 


‘‘Next in the fall come Thanksgiving baskets or 
bulk provisions, which were collected this year 
through social science classes. This is handled 


through bulletins sent to teachers and Junior Red 
Cross representatives. 


‘‘ At Christmas time the entertainment projects are 
entered into by the Speech Arts, Music, and Physical 
Education departments, and are carried out to the 
institutions of the city assigned to Woodrow Wilson 
by Mr. Van Valin, City Chairman of Junior Red 
Cross. These entertainments seem to be greatly 
enjoyed by the children as well as the people who 
see and hear them. 


‘In the spring—as near as possible to May 
eighteenth, World Good Will Day, a special assembly 
is held with the idea of reminding the children of 
the reasons for the Red Cross and of Junior Red Cross 
in particular. An outside speaker is usually invited. 
The assembly is held in two sections in order to reach 
all members of the student body. 


‘*At Christmas time the Art Department has each 
year made napkin rings for which the Junior Red 
Cross buys paper napkins. These are sent to the 
Naval Hospital for their Christmas dinner to add a 
note of cheer. 


*‘Clothing and toys are collected at Christmas 
time for children in need. 


‘“When a disaster arises, such as the floods of last 
year, Junior Red Cross collections are made in the 
main hall at a table upon: which is placed a white 
box trimmed with a red eross and sealed, where a 
rotation of Junior Red Cross representatives wear- 
ing Red Cross uniforms spend their free periods. 


‘‘On Open House nights there is always some sort 
of Junior Red Cross display—either a table with 
representatives in uniform distributing literature or 
pictures or a suitable miniature set up in the display 
ease in the front hall.”’ 


The Magazines 


Although a majority of junior high schools find that 
the NEws is better adapted to pupils of that age, the 
Woodrow Wilson School has found that the JOURNAL is 
very useful in the social science classes. Possibly some 
other junior high schools may want to try one subscription 
to the JOURNAL to be kept in the library for reference or 
assigned to special pupils occasionally for reports. The 
experience of the San Diego School is worth considering. 


‘‘The newest and most interesting project being 
carried on at Woodrow Wilson now is the use of the 
JuNIon Rep Cross JOURNAL throughout the school in 
all social science classes. Forty copies are rotated 
along with the Junior Review. Remarks of various 
teachers in Woodrow Wilson using this material are 
hereby quoted: 

‘¢ ‘Tie JUNIOR Rep Cross JOURNAL is a “‘quality”’ 
magazine in content and appearance. The children 
are pleased to handle anything so attractive. We 
have found it especially valuable in ninth grade 
courses relative to articles on foreign countries, such 
as India and Brazil. 

‘¢<¢Tirg JUNIOR Rep Cross JOURNAL is attractively 
arranged and appeals to ninth grade students. It has 
interesting stories, as well as accounts of unusual cus- 
toms of foreign countries. There have been several 
articles, in the two issues I have had, that have cor- 
related with the study of Europe and Asia. 


‘¢<The high class material in THe JuNior Rep 
Cross JOURNAL has been an invaluable aid to our 








students not only from the standpoint of useful infor- 
mation but also from that of interest and inspiration. 
Through the pages of this JouRNAL, the boys and girls 
receive subtle help in the formation of ideals for good 
citizenship and a feeling of brotherhood for those who 
live in other lands. 

‘**Tie Junior Rep Cross JoURNAL has been espe- 
cially valuable for supplementary reading in our 
social science classes. The material in the JOURNAL 
is presented with an understanding and sympathetic 
point of view of the problems of other parts of our 
nation and the world.’ 


‘‘These magazines are paid for out of our local 
Junior Red Cross Fund, and are a wonderful influ- 
ence in building up international understanding at 
the child level. 

‘*This is Woodrow Wilson’s program which is only 
operable through the cooperation of teachers and 
pupils, but when there is a definite goal it seems easier 
to get followers on the path to it and that is where a 
student Junior Red Cross Council and teacher bulle- 
tins prove so helpful. But with it all one must have 
the cooperation and encouragement of one’s principal 
and fellow workers.’’ 


Fitness for Service for September 


HE theme-question, ‘‘What Shall The Red Cross 
Mean?’’ is applied throughout the health activi- 
ties suggested in this year’s Program. The Septem- 
ber page introduces problems for exploration during 
the year. This month the members can be led to 
choose the factor in health that you feel is the most 
important one to begin with. 
This may be Cleanliness, and during the first week 
a collection of clippings and pictures advertising the 
value of Cleanliness ean be started. Discussions can 
be developed about Cleanliness for health, covering 
washing hands before meals and after the toilet, bath- 
ing at regular intervals, ete. The importance also of 
Cleanliness for esthetic reasons will have a place in 
the discussion. 
Answers to most of the questions raised this month 
will not be made for some time, but will be discovered 
as material is collected. 


Accident Prevention in a Rural School 


Prevention of accidents may also be studied in con- 
nection with health activities. The following report, 
telling about work done by the Junior Red Cross of 
Maple Shade School at Holmen, Wisconsin, was writ- 
ten by a committee of four council members: 

‘*T. We made a survey of the accidents the school 
children met with either in school or out of school. 
We listed the causes and ways in which the accidents 
could be prevented. This list was read at the Junior 
Red Cross meeting held at West Salem. 

‘TJ. A check list was sent to each home, and each 
parent carefully checked the items listed that were 
defective in their homes and might cause accidents. 
All minor defects such as a stairway cluttered with 
toys or boxes; misplaced tools or nails underfoot; 
boards projecting out, making it dangerous to those 

valking near; loose steps and boards; kettles with 
loose handles; rotten boards and dangling wires; weak 
boards over wells and cisterns; fallen pitchforks; un- 
covered holes. Dangerous playthings such as scissors, 
nut picks, and pins were all done away with by the 
boys and girls of our school who are all Junior Red 
Cross members. Each child did what he or she could 
to make his home safer and each day a report was 


viven on what every one had done to make living in 
their homes safer. 

‘TIT. As a language project, we dramatized the 
way to cross streets in heavy traffic. First the primary 
grades (you see, we are a rural school having all eight 
grades and every child takes part in Junior Red Cross 
work) acted out a play, which they made up and 
planned themselves. They marked out a road on our 
schoolroom floor. They had curves and corners and 
side roads marked in also. The boys were the trucks 
and the girls were the cars. We had teamsters and 
some children walking home from school. They 
learned to do the following correctly : 

a. Turn out and step out of the road for passing 
cars and trucks 

b. Proper side of roads to walk on 

ce. How ears and trucks should pass each other and 
slow up for corners 

d. What we should do when crossing a highway to 
take a side road 

e. Dangers of passing and speeding around curves 
and crossroads 

**Later one afternoon the entire school took part in 
the dramatization of traveling on highways in safety. 

‘*The aisles were highways, A, B, C, and D. Each 
desk represented the home of a boy or girl or a turn 
in the roads. We placed a boy at the end of one aisle 
to work our Stop and Go sign. A truck and several 
ears would work down highways A and C with the 
intentions of stopping at someone’s home on highway 
B. By this we learned what to do when one, two or 
three cars meet at a turn, or a curve, or at intersec- 
tions. The drivers would put out their left hand 
when making a left hand turn. They would give the 
proper signal for slowing up and a complete stop. 
They showed us how to pull off the side of the road 
when in trouble and when to put out flares or danger 
signs. 

‘*We certainly learned a good lesson because when 
twenty-two boys and girls would march around the 
highways we got a clear idea what heavy traffic meant. 
We had to avoid speeding, pushing, crowding, sudden 
stops, quick unannounced turns, crooked driving and 
running stop signs, for our school police was on 
duty.’”’ 
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Roberto Meets a Bear 


LOUISE E. BALDWIN 


Illustrations by Jacob Landau 


EF OUR pairs of eyes turned on Roberto. 

“Look at him yesterday!” said Santa. “He 
had a chance at last to win something, and 
that John Mosco gives him a sly push and he 
loses the skipmobile race. I oiled the wheels 
so they’d go like the wind, too.” 

“And then,” continued Salvatore, “he 
doesn’t even have the nerve to sock that fresh 
kid. I have to do it.” 

“Nobody asked you to,” cried Roberto, his 
thin face flushing. “And you didn’t do any 
good. Now he’ll pick on me when you’re not 
around. You leave me alone and let me take 
care of myself the way I want.” 

“To think that a Romanello is scared to 
fight!” said Antonio. “And he fools around 
playing doctor to all the cats and dogs on the 
block. You’d think he was the Animal 
Hospital!” 

Vito, the fourth brother, was about to add 
his scornful remarks to the rest, when their 
sister Maria set a plate of crusty Italian bread 
on the breakfast table with a bang. The thick 
pieces of bread bounced up and down. 

“That’s enough, you bullies. Who is the 
smart one at school and brings home a report 
to make the Romanellos proud? Who has a 
regular job after school on the pony run at the 
Park, and gives his mother the money?” 

Maria put her hands on her hips. She was 
enjoying herself very much, for she dearly 
loved to talk. 

“You, Santa, win prizes at all the play- 
grounds of the city for roller skating, plain 
and fancy. Never does Mama know where you 


are, hitching yourself to trucks and skating 
all over town.” 

She turned to Salvatore. “You do tricks 
with magic and pull things out of hats, but 
never have you pulled any money out of your 
pockets.” 

Her black eyes flashed at Antonio. “You 
are slow at school but quick with the fists. 
You kept Mama all upset until the cop had 
the wise idea and sent you to the boxing club. 
The Saints bless him! He helped himself as 
well as us. 

“Vito here is always practicing for a basket- 
ball game when we want him. Now what do 
you four do that is better than Roberto?” 

The boys began to shout in answer. Such 
bedlam! Mrs. Romanello brought in a big 
pot of coffee and a pitcher of hot milk. 

“Stop!” she commanded. She was a thin 
little woman with a tired face. Her shrill 
voice rose above the din. The yelling ceased, 
and the boys helped themselves generously to 
the milk and coffee. Over his steaming cup, 
Roberto grinned at his scowling brothers. 

“Never would your father have stood such 
nonsense,” said Mama. “He was a little man 
but a great one,” she reminded them. “Who 
knows but our Roberto will take after him?” 

“Yah,” laughed Antonio. “He’ll train cats 
and dogs where our papa trained lions and 
tigers.” 

“Aw, shut up!” Roberto flicked a spoon, and 
a well-aimed blotch of bread soaked with cof- 
fee landed on Antonio’s face. He was out of 
the room and down the stairs, before the 
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The boys began to shout in answer 


slower, heavier Antonio could catch up with 
him. He ran down an alley and across another 
block, however, before he really felt safe. But 
he continued to hurry, for it was Saturday, 
and he was to work all day at the pony run. 

“I’m not a sissy,” Roberto said to himself, 
choking as he walked along. It hurt, what 
Antonio had said. Never did he expect to be 
like his father, for Papa Romanello had been 
a famous young trainer. Had he not been in 
a train wreck, he might have lived to become 
one of the greatest animal trainers ever. 

Roberto felt badly, too, because he had lost 
the skipmobile race. He had made the skip- 
mobile out of an old box himself, and he was 
the fastest boy on the block. But John had 
touched him just enough to upset his balance. 
Roberto did want his brothers to be proud of 
him. They liked to boast of what the Roman- 
ellos could do. They were all tall and strong 
and quick with their fists, from Vito, who was 
twelve, to Antonio, just sixteen. 

Like his papa, whom he could scarcely re- 
member, Roberto loved animals. That was 
why he had so much fun working on the pony 
run at the Park. It hardly seemed like a job 
sometimes. Roberto fed the ponies, cleaned 
their stalls, helped to curry them, and often 
led them around when the children were hav- 
ing their ten-cent rides. 

Saturdays before going to work at the run, 
Roberto liked to walk through the Park Zoo 
and watch the keepers feed the animals. This 
morning he arrived early as usual. Some of 
the animals were still curled up in sleepy balls. 
The monkeys were chattering brightly in their 
cage. Farther along a lion was pacing up 
and down, looking very hungry. 
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Up ahead by the bear den Roberto saw a 
large group of men. He hurried up to see 
what was the matter. 

“Order all the gates locked at once,’”’ com- 
manded a big man. ‘Adamson, telephone all 
the keepers to come directly here.” 

Everyone looked excited. Several policemen 
rushed up with drawn revolvers. 

“Gee!” gasped Roberto. “What is it?” 

“Where’d you come from, boy?” asked the 
big man, who was the Director of the Park. 

“He works on the pony run,” answered a 
young fellow who had a refreshment stand 
near the run. 

“Go to the administration building and stay 
there,” ordered the Director. “The big brown 
bear is loose in the Park. Take the boy along, 
Adamson. 

“Try to get the bear alive,” he said to the 
men armed with a big net, stout sticks, pitch- 
forks, and revolvers. “‘We’ll form a line twenty 
feet apart and beat north. If you sight the 
bear, fire a single shot. If he attacks, or if 
he tries to get out of the Park, we’ll have to 
shoot him. Can’t have a bear getting into the 
streets and creating a panic. Let’s go!” 

It was awful, waiting in the administration 
building. Roberto hoped they would not kill 
the bear. Suppose they scared it away with 
their shouting? They seemed to think it great 
fun, bear hunting in a city park. Suppose 
they had to kill it! Once he heard a shot. 
What was happening? 

Roberto had to find out. Unnoticed he 
edged to the door, and slipped outside. He 
looked quickly around. Where should he look 
for the bear? Directly ahead was the path 
to the beaver pond and the woods. A caged 


bear would like to be in the woods, thought 
Roberto. So he raced along the path. 

On the way he passed a keeper’s house. A 
beehive was overturned in the yard. Bears 
liked honey. Roberto turned back to the hive. 
Yes, surely the bear had been there. Perhaps 
if he, Roberto, took some honey— 

But he could see the bees buzzing about 
angrily. He took off his coat, draped it over 
his head, and tied the sleeves across his face 
just under his nose. Cautiously he went up to 
the beehive. Since it was not strongly built, it 
had been broken open and some of the frames 
filled with honey lay scattered on the ground. 

Roberto grabbed up as much honey as he 
could. He felt a sharp stab of pain on his 
uncovered forehead. The bees were after him! 
Holding the sticky mass against his shirt, 
Roberto ran off as fast as he could go. 

The stinging pain on his forehead made his 
eyes smart, and he had to hold on to his coat 
sleeves with his teeth. When he reached the 
scrubby woods edging the beaver pond, Ro- 
berto put as much of the honey as he could 
into his coat pockets. He wriggled into his 
coat and carefully felt the lump where the 
bee had stung him. 

Suddenly Roberto 
heard a snuffling 
noise. He pushed 
through laurel and 
cat brier, and there, 
in a little clearing to 
the right, stood Mr. 
Bear eating wild cher- 
ries! 

When Roberto en- 
tered the clearing, the 
bear turned and 
stared at him. As his 
eyes met the bright 
little eyes of the bear, 
Roberto felt queer, 
very queer indeed. He 
was both frightened 
and excited. 

Dropping on all 
fours, the bear ambled 
across the clearing to- 
ward the boy. 

A shiver, hot and 
cold, passed over Ro- 
berto. He wanted to 
run away as fast as 
he could, but he 
would not, for some- 
how or other he must 





His eyes met the bright little eyes of the bear 


get the bear back safely to its den once more. 
He managed to get free from his hands some 
honey which he tossed to the bear. The bear 
halted, ready to run. Roberto made himself 
stand very still. 

He must not frighten the bear away, nor 
show any fear himself. The honey odor 
reached the bear. It sniffed, then greedily it 
began to swallow the honey. 

Roberto turned and left the clearing, hoping 
the bear would follow. It did! The boy’s 
heart beat madly. Suppose the bear should 
seize him from behind in its great paws, or 
perhaps knock him down! Roberto did not 
dare look back nor stop until he reached the 
path. 

There he waited. The bear was still fol- 
lowing. Again Roberto felt like running 
away, but something held him there, motion- 
less. He really wasn’t afraid. He felt friendly 
toward the bear. 

He could manage. The bear halted, then 
came slowly up to Roberto. It caught the 
sweet honey fragrance and tried to push its 
nose into his pocket. 

Roberto began to walk on very slowly, and 
so did the bear, down 
along the path, past 
the keeper’s house, 
past the overturned 
beehive. Suddenly the 
bear moved ahead. 
Roberto half raised 
his hand as if to catch 
at the furry coat. At 
the movement the big 
brown animal turned 
its head, and discov- 
ered the honey on Ro- 
berto’s shirt. The 
bear stopped to sniff, 
and Roberto stopped, 
too. The shaggy head, 
pressed against his 
chest, looked  enor- 
mous. Roberto hardly 
dared breathe. Then 
the bear dropped back 
a little to nose the 
honey-pocket. On 
they walked again, 
pad, pad, down the 
path toward the bear 
den. It was the long- 
est walk Roberto ever 
took. 

Two keepers look- 
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ing out the window as they passed the admin- 
istration building and could scarcely believe 
their eyes. One ran across lots to the bear 
den. 

As Roberto and the bear came along, the 
keeper motioned the boy to the gate. It was 
opened, and the two walked in. Roberto 
slipped off his coat and with a grunt the bear 
pawed it as the boy crept out. 

“Gee!” said Roberto, sitting down slowly on 
a rock. 

“Can you beat it!’’ gasped the keeper, and 
fired a single shot. 

Patrolmen, keepers, reporters, everyone 
came rushing back to find the missing bear 
safe in its den greedily tearing a coat to shreds 
to get the last bit of honey and, sitting on a 
rock outside, a pale boy with a lump on his 
forehead. 

They asked him hundreds of questions. 
How did he do it? What was his name? 
Where did he live? 

Hadn’t he been afraid? Suddenly Roberto 
swelled with pride. 

“T’m the son,” he said, “of Rudolfo Roman- 
ello, the animal trainer.” 

“Say!” cried an older reporter. “I remem- 
ber him. Going to follow your father, aren’t 
you, lad?” 

“No, but it’s not that I’m a sissy,” explained 
Roberto cautiously. “It’s that I don’t like to 
see things hurt. So some day maybe I'll be a 
doctor to animals.” 

They took pictures of Roberto beside the 
bear den and at the pony run. 

And the Director gave him a crisp ten- 
dollar bill. 

“Put that in the bank, Roberto, and add 
to it,’ he said. “Then some day you can 
study to be a doctor. You'll do it. Don’t 
worry, you'll do it. 

“You’re a natural for animals, just as your 
father was.” 

At supper time when Roberto came home 
from his work on the pony run at the Park, 
he found his brothers talking to some of the 
children in the block. 

“T just bet that was all a made-up story 
in tonight’s paper,” he heard John Mosco 
say. 

Antonio puffed up like an angry rooster. 
“Roberto, he’s smart. He figured it out just 
like it says. 

“Anyone who doesn’t believe what Roberto 
said will have to fight me!” 


“And say,” put in Salvatore. “It’s a kind of 
magic he has with all animals. You should 
see! 

“They all like him. 

“His magic is as good as mine, only differ- 
ent, you know.” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” said Vito gener- 
ously, “if he could do as well at basketball if 
he tried.” 

“Or skating,” cried Santa quickly, not to 
have his brothers outdo him in praise of 
Roberto. 

Roberto was happy that his brothers were 
proud of him at last. Then he went inside. 
He had something to do there. He could hear 
Mama and Maria talking as they were setting 
the table for supper. 

“Your papa,” Mama was saying with pride, 
“was a little man but a great one. He was 
one of the finest trainers of animals there was. 
Each of the boys has some of their papa in 
him.” 

“Of course,” agreed Maria. Since Maria 
was the oldest of the Romanello children, she 
liked to boss them all, even Mama sometimes. 
So now she laid plans. 

“Antonio, he’ll make a fine boxer. Salva- 
tore may become a magician. Santa knows 
the city so well from his skating he’d make a 
good policeman, or truck driver. Vito’ll prob- 
ably be a basketball player. You know, Mama, 
the kind that makes a living playing the 
game. 

“And Roberto, well, maybe he won’t train 
animals like Papa did, but he’ll do something 
with them.” 

“Yes,” said Mama, who had been born in 
Italy, “in this country surely the boys will 
all have their chance.” 

Mama’s words fitted into 
thoughts. 

Surely he would have a chance to earn some 
money and study and become what he wanted 
to be, a doctor of animals. 

Roberto went into the kitchen and got a 
piece of board. 

In scrawling letters he spelled out in crayon 
as best he could: 


Roberto’s 


Clinic 


for 


Animals 
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A string of camels in the “Outback” part of Australia. Camels were imported about seventy years ago, 
and have been very useful in opening up the dry interior of the continent 


A Boy in Australia 


KILROY HARRIS 


Warn I was a boy in Australia we had our 
jolliest picnics on Christmas day. Instead of 
skimming over the snow on sleds, we rode on 
surfboards. When the crests of the waves 
broke and washed us up on the beach, there 
was a creamy-white froth and spray which 
looked something like slithering ‘and flying 
snow. We younger boys lay flat on our surf- 
boards, but we always envied the bigger boys 
who stood up on theirs. My mother showed 
us pictures of snow, but I never knew what it 
was really like until years later when I went 
from Sydney up into Australia’s Blue Moun- 
tains in August. 

I learned many other things as I listened to 
my mother’s stories of her old home in Eng- 
land. She called England “home,” although 
she had lived in Australia many years. And, 
although my father was born in Australia, he 
talked about going “home to England”’, too. 
So I learned to talk about England as “home”, 
and to realize what it meant to belong to the 
British Empire. 

I spent part of my boyhood in one of the 
fine Australian cities, Sydney, and part of it 
on the fringe of the “bush’”—as we refer to the 
country districts. Then, when I was in my 
early teens, I went on long hikes with my 
brother. We did not need to carry bedding or 
seek shelter for the night. There were no 
wild animals to fear, but we did have to be 
on the watch for poisonous snakes. We had 
been taught to carry a stout stick when walk- 
ing in the bush, and to kill a snake on sight. 
Australia has so many poisonous snakes that 


all snakes are considered harmful until they 
are dead. 

The snake on the land, and the shark in 
the ocean, were the only two things we were 
afraid of. Every Australian boy learns that 
he must not swim out beyond the breakers 
unless he is at one of the big protected 
beaches. The sharks seldom come in where 
the waves break. At the beaches near the 
big cities, guards are stationed in shark 
towers. Wher they see a white fin above the 
water, they ring the shark bell, and the 
bathers hurry to shore. At other beaches, 
the swimming area is protected by steel net- 
ting charged with electricity. 

In those days I had never heard of base- 
ball. We played cricket on lovely green 
lawns, as English boys do. We used bats and 
balls, but the batsman stood before a wicket 
and tried to keep the bowler, who might cor- 
respond to the pitcher in baseball, from bowl- 
ing him out by knocking down the three 
“stumps” of the wicket. 

But the thing I did as a boy which in- 
fluenced my life most, was visiting the great 
Sydney harbor wharves. After Sunday school 
in the big Anglican Cathedral, we boys hurried 
toward the wharves. There we saw ships from 
China and Japan, from England and France 
and Africa, from the United States and Can- 
ada. Some of them were waiting for cargoes 
of Australian wool, wheat, dried fruit, or 
frozen meat, or for loads of Australian lum- 
ber, the hardest wood in the world. 

Sometimes at the docks we met musterers 
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On a cattle station in New South Wales, Australia 


and drovers from “Outback.” They told us 
stories of the great Australian plains from 
which the wool and the meat came. They told 
us about driving mobs of cattle thousands of 
miles overland, along special roads called 
Traveling Stock Routes, or “TSRs’”’ for short. 
As we watched bales of wool being loaded from 
trains onto steamers, we learned that those 
bales had been packed on the backs of camels 
and carried over the plains to the nearest rail- 
way station. 

When we went to live at Fassifern, at the 
edge of the bush, we had several pets which 
we could not have kept in the city. There 
were some big eucalyptus trees growing along 
the edge of a stream, or billabong, as we called 
it. Our Uncle Tom said that those trees would 
make a fine home for koalas, so he brought a 
pair of them from the bush near his home. 
There came a time when Mrs. Koala lived in 
one big tree by herself, and would not let 
Mr. Koala, or anyone, come near. She slept 
in a crotch of the tree all day, and searched 
for the tenderest leaves at night. 

A few days later a little “Joey” koala poked 
his head out of his mother’s pouch. Then he 
climbed onto his mother’s back and clung to 
her thick, gray, woolly fur. I watched for a 
while, then hurried to tell my brothers. It 
was the first time we had seen a baby Teddy 
Bear. 

Later, our uncle brought us a pet kangaroo, 
barely big enough to be out of his mother’s 
pouch, and just learning to nibble grass in- 
stead of drinking her milk. Our koala pets 
would never eat anything but gum leaves, 
but Joey kangaroo ate bread and apples, and 





almost anything boys 
would eat. It was fun 
watching him learn to 
take big hops. He stood 
up on his hind legs and 
pushed himself with his 
strong tail. 

One morning when 
Joey was almost full 
grown, he went into the 
barnyard and for some 
reason was annoyed 
with a calf. When we 
saw him, he was stand- 
ing on his hind legs, bal- 
ancing on his tail, and 
using his two front paws 
as fists. The calf was 
trying to butt with his 
head. But he soon gave 
it up as a bad job and ran off. 

The first morning we were at Fassifern, I 
was up very early, and was surprised to hear a 
jolly rollicking laugh when I thought no one 
else was awake. For a moment, I had forgot- 
ten about Australia’s kookaburra or laughing 
jackass. I had often heard Jacko, as he is 
called by all Australians, but I was not used 
to having him at our back door. I soon saw 
him perched on a fencepost, laughing almost 
exactly like a human being. 

Then I saw Jacko swoop down, pick up a big 
snake by the back of the head, fly to the 
branch of a tall tree and drop the snake to 
the ground. This he did several times until 
the snake was dead. Then he sat on the 
branch and laughed again, until I had to join 
in the chorus. 

I knew that Australia had many animals 
which were found in no other country, but 
several of them I never saw, outside the Zoo, 
until I went “Outback.” The platypus is one 
of the strangest. After days of watching 
beside a muddy stream, I saw a brownish 
furry body roll over in the water, and then 
a yellow, duck-like bill appear. After a while 
I saw his broad, flat tail, but I never saw his 
webbed feet which I had learned about at 
school. I knew that there was probably a nest 
in the bank. It could be reached only through 
a tunnel leading up from the water or through 
one leading down from the bank. In there, 
there were probably two white leathery eggs. 
Or, perhaps there were two pups greedily 
sucking milk from their mother’s body. These 
strange creatures swim in the water like fish, 
walk over the ground like animals, have 








webbed feet and a bill like a duck, lay eggs as 
a bird does, and yet suckle the young with 
milk. 

On the plains I heard the boom, boom of 
the big emu. I also heard the howl of the 
dingo, or wild dog, and saw many sheep and 
lambs that he had killed during his nightly 
prowlings. 

When I became a stockman at Illilliwa Sta- 
tion, a hundred miles from the nearest rail- 
way, in the state of Queensland, I found plenty 
of interesting new sides of Australian life. 
After I had spent most of my early life in a 
city or near one, to be living on a cattle sta- 
tion, or ranch as you say, several thousand 
square miles, not acres, in area, was a bit 
breath-taking. I often lay in the men’s bunk 
house and tried to imagine how big 10,000 
square miles was. Not until I was told that 
it took a month to ride around the property 
on horseback, did I have a good idea. Then 
I knew where much of that frozen meat I had 
seen at the Sydney docks came from. But, 
when I helped drive a thousand head of cattle 
overland five hundred miles along the Travel- 
ing Stock Routes and across open country, 
I knew much more about it. 

The mustering, or rounding-up of the mob 
at the cattle station was very exciting. Food 
was packed on the pack-horses, along with a 
few blankets and cooking utensils. When we 
were ready to start, everyone at the home- 
stead was there to call a farewell “Coo-ee.” 





I had a good stock-horse and my job was 
to help keep the mob moving at an average 
rate of twelve miles a day. That was slow 
enough to allow grazing, so that the cattle 
would arrive in good condition. We did not 
have to worry about water for our mob. On 
the Stock Route, about one day’s traveling 
distance apart, the government had sunk iron 
pipes. Up through them, from underground 
caverns, spurted warm and sometimes hot 
water. The water formed large pools and in 
some cases ran away in streams almost as big 
as rivers. Some of the pipes were sunk thou- 
sands of feet. This artesian water is found 
in a large area of the plains country. With- 
out it, in some districts, the great mobs of 
cattle and sheep would not be able to survive. 

We camped by the artesian bores at night 
and the stockmen took turns keeping watch. 
After the mob had quieted down, the watch- 
man rode around and around, whistling, sing- 
ing, or talking to keep the cattle quiet. Occa- 
sionally a steer grew restless and got up. It 
was the stockman’s job to talk to him and 
get him settled down again, lest the mob fol- 
low him and stampede. 

One night while I was riding around the 
mob, I fell asleep. My horse must have been 
off guard, too, because he stepped into a rab- 
bit hole. He managed to recover himself, but 
I was thrown, and so I was in disgrace as a 
stockman. 

Later as we came to a water-hole near a 
small settlement, the 
horses acted queerly 
and we had to urge 
them forward. This was 
unusual, because horses 
generally smell water 
from quite a distance, 
and hurry to get a 
drink. When we could 
see past some low sheds, 
we knew the reason. A 
string of camels had 
arrived ahead of us, 
and our horses had 
caught the _ peculiar 
smell. The camels were 
heavily loaded with 
bales of wool and were 
enjoying a much needed 
drink. 

Our horses would not 
go near the water, al- 
though the cattle did 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Wool teams on the road from the sheep country to the sea coast 








First Day 
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He took a pad and pencil from his pocket and wrote 


Lena didn’t really cry until they came in 
sight of the school. On the long drive from 
home she had sat very quietly between her 
father and mother, closing her eyes tightly 
when the tears tried to come. Now she buried 
her face in her mother’s lap. 

If only she weren’t to be left in this strange, 
faraway school! Oh, if only she could go 
back home and stay forever! 

The car stopped, and there they were out- 
side the girls’ dormitory. Father was taking 
her two suitcases from the back of the car. 
And then they were going up the walk toward 
the house. 

The woman who opened the door had a 
pleasant face, framed in wavy gray hair. Leila 
recognized her at once from her picture in the 
school announcement. She was Mrs. Wayne, 
the house-mother, and the words under her 
picture had said that she was kind, and loved 
children. 

But Leila had hated meeting strangers 
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since the sickness that had left her deaf. 
When she tried to return Mrs. Wayne’s 
smile, new tears came instead, so fast 
that she could scarcely see. She knew 
only that she was being led up stairs. 

The room was almost filled with three 
empty white beds. Leila leaned against 
one of them miserably, and father 
stooped over to gather her to him, hold- 
ing her close. After a moment, he took 
a pad and pencil from his pocket and 
wrote: 

“Don’t be a cry-baby, sweet. We'll be 
back Friday afternoon. Here’s a pres- 
ent for you, not to be opened until 
morning, and then not a minute before 
you wake up.” 

He slipped a small package into her 
hand, kissed her quickly, and was gone. 

Mrs. Wayne was turning down the 
covers on the bed nearest the windows. 
Mother was unpacking the bags. Leila 
was glad they had stopped for dinner 
on the way: she could never, never eat 
in this terrifying house. She hardly 
even cared what was in the little pack- 
age. There was something she must say 
to mother the minute Mrs. Wayne went away. 

But she had brushed her teeth in the bath- 
room across the hall, got into her pajamas, 
and slipped between the sheets before the 
house-mother left them. Mother bent over 
her then to say goodnight—only this was not 
goodnight but goodbye, and Leila could not 
bear it to be goodbye. She threw her arms 
about her and would not let go. 

“I’ve got to go back with you,” she cried. 
“Please, please, I can’t stay.” 

Mother’s face, under the dim light, looked 
sad and anxious. She thought a minute, and 
then she loosened Leila’s arms, found paper 
and a pencil, and wrote: 

“You don’t have to stay if you’re too un- 
happy, darling. But please try hard to like 
it. Try it just this week for mother and 
father. Friday will come soon.” 

She turned off the lamp, kissed Leila once 
more, and left as quickly as father had. 

The room was quite, quite dark. Leila 


pulled her knees up to her chin, and nestled 
far down in the covers. The ache in her 
throat was growing less. It was for just five 
days. She needn’t stay longer if she didn’t 
want to. Father and mother would come for 
her Friday, and she would go back home. 

She felt for father’s present on the bedside 
table. The package was small and oblong. 
She could not guess what it was in a hundred 
guesses. She held it tightly in her hand and 
closed her eyes. 

Sun streamed in before she had had time to 
dream. The first thing Leila noticed was that 
the two other beds were no longer empty. In 
each of them lay a little girl—one with brown 
braids like her own, the other with short curls 
that shone like gold in the sun. 

The curls made her think of Janet, who 
lived not far from her home. Once Janet had 
been her very best friend; but that was six 
months ago. Leila tried never to remember 
that other life. Everything had been such 
fun then. Now she did not want to play with 
other children. She wanted only her father 
and mother, who never laughed at her for 
being deaf. 

As she turned over in the bed, a hard some- 
thing pressed into her side. Father’s present! 
And she had almost forgotten it. Quickly she 
tore off the wrapping and opened the tiny box. 

It was a wrist watch! A beautiful, silvery 
wrist watch with a leather strap. 

She sat up excitedly and almost bumped 
her head into that of the little blonde girl, 
who had waked and come over to see the gift. 
Leila smiled at her before she thought. She 
even held out her arm to show the watch. 


Then she remembered that she did not like 
children. Besides, this new roommate of hers 
reminded her too much of Janet. Without 
looking at her again, she placed the watch 
carefully in the drawer of the table and 
started to the bathroom. 

When she came down the steps, a short 
time later, her hair was freshly combed, but 
the braids did look somewhat lumpy. She 
had been in too great a hurry to get away 
from the two little girls, who had kept talking 
to each other with their hands. Were they 
talking about her? — 

Downstairs were girls of all sizes—big girls 
fourteen and fifteen years old; girls about 
eight, her own age; some not more than five 
or six. They, too, were deaf; yet they were 
laughing and playing. No one looked sad. 
Leila could not find a single face to match 
her own feelings. Was she the only new girl 
in the whole school? 

She stood far back in a corner, and decided 
something. She would not eat until Friday. 
Maybe that would make her sick, and they 
would come for her sooner. 

But at that instant Mrs. Wayne appeared, 
smiling at her in a friendly way. She took 
her hand and led her to the dining room. The 
other girls followed. They went quickly to 
their places at three long tables. 

Leila’s seat was at the right of Mrs. Wayne; 
across from her sat her two roommates. 

Mrs. Wayne took Leila’s napkin ring, on 
which her name had been painted in white, 
and held it up for the girls at the table to see. 
Then she said something to them with her 
fingers, and also with her lips—which seemed 





Leila jumped longer without missing step than any of the others 
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a strange thing to do, if they were deaf. They 
smiled and nodded, and lifted their own nap- 
kin rings for Leila to see their names. The 
blonde roommate’s name was Betty; the one 
with the brown braids was Alice. 

Suddenly it seemed to Leila that all the 
children in the room were staring straight 
at her. She lowered her gaze quickly to the 
table, and would not look up again. The 
orange juice and scrambled eggs and cocoa 
were right there before her. Perhaps just 
one meal— 

After breakfast there was a rush for the 
school, with Alice and Betty showing Leila 
the way. 

Once there, things happened so fast that 
Leila’s head went round and round. First, 
there were boys and girls all about her play- 
ing; and then a young woman appeared and 
led Leila in to see the principal. Before she 
knew it she had been taken to her room, and 
the teacher had shown her her seat and was 
smiling down at her. 

But Leila could not possibly smile back. 
Hot tears were pushing from her eyes, and 
they wouldn’t stop. All these strange boys 
and girls were seeing her cry. It was awful. 

After a long time, recess came; but Leila 
didn’t move from her seat. When the other 
children had filed out, the teacher came over 
and sat beside her. She held her hand for a 
moment, and looked at her with such under- 
standing brown eyes that Leila didn’t mind 
very much when she began asking her ques- 
tions on paper. 

She found herself telling how she had 
wanted only her father and mother since the 
deafness came, how she hated being at school, 
or with children anywhere. She even told 
about Janet. 

The teacher listened intently, and then her 
pencil flew across the page. 

How did Leila know that Janet had meant 
to be unkind? When children could not hear, 
they sometimes became too sensitive and 
imagined things that were not true. Leila 
must learn to read lips, and then she could 
understand much that Janet said, and play 
with her on week-ends. 

As for not going to school, didn’t she want 
to make her father and mother proud of her? 
She was a fortunate little girl because she 
could already talk. Some children were born 
deaf, or became deaf when babies. 

Then they had to be taught to talk after 
they came to school. 

If Leila loved her father and mother, she 
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must learn to be happy, in spite of being deaf. 
And she must stay in school! 

Leila didn’t know how to take all this, at 
first. But she kept thinking it over, and by 
afternoon excited hope was in her heart. 
Already she had learned a few words in lip 
reading. 

How pleased mother and father would be 
when they found out! 

After school, Alice and Betty were waiting 
to show her the playground. There were 
swings and see-saws and slides, and a very 
wonderful “ocean wave.” Leila tried all of 
them. She couldn’t remember ever having 
had more fun. 

Then some one brought out a jumping rope, 
and that was fun, too. Leila jumped longer 
without missing step than any of the others. 
They clapped their hands at her achievement, 
and her cheeks burned with pleasure. Several 
children put their hands over their hearts; 
then motioned toward her. They were speak- 
ing to her in their sign language. But what 
could they mean? 

Betty ran for a pencil. “I like you,” she 
wrote, repeating the gesture. 

Your hand over your heart for like. That 
was beautiful, thought Leila. She wanted to 
learn more of this sign language, which the 
children used at their play. But just then, 
word came that supper was almost ready. 
There was barely time to wash their hands 
and faces. 

Beside Leila’s plate were two letters. Never 
before had she had two letters at once. One 
was an invitation from Janet to her birthday 
party on Saturday. The other was from 
mother, who had promised to write every day. 
She would answer mother’s letter tomorrow, 
and tell her about the party. Should she tell 
her, too, that she was learning to read lips? 
No, she decided; she would save that for a 
surprise. 

Leila and Alice and Betty raced to see which 
could be ready first for bed. They made it at 
the same instant, and in such a flurry that 
they couldn’t stop laughing. 

When Mrs. Wayne came in to tell them 
goodnight, she didn’t frown at all the com- 
motion. A pleased expression was on her face 
as she tucked the covers around Leila and 
smoothed back her hair. 

Then out went the lights, and Mrs. Wayne 
was gone. Leila took off her watch and wound 
it, and placed it on the bedside table. It had 
been just one day. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The “Endeavor” 


Captain Cook 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


— James Cook was one of the most 
famous navigators in all the world’s history. 
Because he was a friend to the inhabitants of 
the islands he discovered in the Pacific, and 
treated them so kindly, he was called “Eng- 
land’s greatest missionary of peace.” Britain 
thanks Captain Cook for Australia and New 
Zealand as part of her great Empire, and we 
thank him for the Hawaiian Islands under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

King George II was on the throne of Eng- 
land when, in 1728, the little boy was born in 
the village of Morton in Yorkshire. His father 
was a day laborer on a farm, and so poor that 
when James was only four years old he was 
sent away to work on a farm near by. Thus, 
the great Captain James Cook of the Royal 
Navy started life as a crow-boy, working from 
dawn until sunset to scare the crows away 
from the wheat. 

He was such a bright little crow-boy that 
the farmer’s wife liked him and taught him 
his letters. In those days poor boys seldom 
learned to read, so James was in luck. 

At twelve years of age, he was apprenticed 
to a grocer in a seaside village not far from his 
home. He slept under the counter at night, 
where the cockroaches and rats disturbed his 


dreams of the sea. He had discovered that he 
didn’t want to be a grocer, and that he longed 
to be a sailor. While he swept and dusted and 
did errands, he heard fishermen tell stories of 
wild winds and weather. He listened to tales 
of faraway lands from men who had sailed 
with the whalers into the incredible hardships 
of the Arctic. At last, with his father’s help, 
he was released from his apprenticeship to 
the grocer and apprenticed, instead, to Quaker 
ship-owners, the brothers John and Henry 
Walker, at Whitby. 

This town was the home port for colliers 
carrying coal to other coast towns and over- 
seas. James Cook, not yet thirteen years old, 
went as ship’s boy, on the Walker collier the 
Freelove, where he endured all sorts of hard- 
ships and was happy. When his three years 
as an apprentice were finished, the boy be- 
came mate on the Friendship, also owned by 
the Walkers, and for nine years afterwards he 
sailed on ships belonging to these Quakers of 
Whitby. Meantime he had studied navigation 
and astronomy and everything he could find 
pertaining to the sea. 

To escape being taken by a press-gang, he 
joined the British Navy as a volunteer, and 
sailed on the Eagle for Canada, at the begin- 
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ning of England’s war with France, which we 
know as the French and Indian War. 

It was Cook who was in charge of exploring 
the St. Lawrence 
River to find a safe 
passage and land- 
ing place for the 
British when Wolfe 
was advancing on 
Quebec. In the 
darkness of many 
a night Cook’s 
little boat rode 
away from the Mer- 
cury of the Brit- 
ish fleet, and took 
soundings of the 
depth of the water. 
Cook made the re- 
port with charts of 
the river, which 
showed General 
Wolfe the way to 
the capture of 
Quebec. 

When he was in 
England in 1762, 
he married a Lon- 
don girl. Six years 
later the Royal So- 
ciety of London 
recommended that 
Cook command the 
ship taking English 
astronomers to the South Seas to observe an 
eclipse of the sun. Cook had observed and 
made notes at Newfoundland of an eclipse of 
the sun which had so interested the Royal 
Society that he had been invited to read a 
paper at one of its meetings. 

Accordingly, in August, 1768, James Cook 
sailed from Plymouth, in command of the 
Endeavor, a refitted collier from Whitby, on 
one of the most famous of all voyages. He 
was to land his passengers on the island of 
Tahiti to observe the passing of Venus across 
the sun, and then to explore the South Seas 
in search of a great southern continent. 

On board the Endeavor when she sailed 
away were ninety-five persons, eli ven of them 
scientists, who collected plants, insects, ani- 
mals, fish, and everything of interest in the 
South Seas to take home to London. 

They sailed across the Atlantic and around 
Cape Horn, where they suffered from cold, 
snowstorms, and terror, and then across the 
wide sea to Tahiti, which they reached after 
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a voyage of eight months. Here the natives 
were friendly. The day of the transit of 
Venus was cloudless; so the astronomers made 
their observations 
with ease. 

A native Tahi- 
tian chief, Tupia, 
and a_ thirteen- 
year-old boy, his 
servant, begged to 
go sailing with 
Captain Cook. 
They were taken 
on board and Tupia 
became Captain 
Cook’s_ interpreter 
and at times pilot. 

Then back to 
New Zealand, dis- 
covered long before 
by the Dutch navi- 
gator Tasman, 
sailed the Endeav- 
or. Captain Cook 
and his _ friends 
were the first white 
men who ever 
landed on the is- 
lands. They ad- 
mired the country 
and its fighting 
inhabitants who 
would not let them 
get into the inte- 
rior. If ever you notice Cape Kidnaper on the 
map of the North Island of New Zealand, re- 
member that here the Maori stole the brown 
boy from Tahiti: but Captain Cook’s men 
rescued the lad. 

Wherever Captain Cook and his men went 
ashore, they planted seeds: melons, cucumber, 
mustard, potatoes, and all sorts of vegetables 
and fruits. They landed cows, horses, sheep, 
goats, pigs, and fowls from England on the 
islands. To this day there is an island of the 
South Seas, Tonga, on which are reddish pigs 
descended from those left by the Endeavor, 
and they are called “Captain Cookers.” On 
one of the voyages the captain found natives 
who were terribly disappointed because the 
precious nails they had planted had failed to 
grow and produce a good crop for the fish- 
hooks they made of the nails. 

It was Cook who discovered that New Zea- 
land has two islands. The strait between 
them, through which the Endeavor sailed, was 
named Cook’s Strait by Sir Joseph Banks, the 
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Captain James Cook, by Webber 


famous naturalist, who was in the party. 

Then on they sailed twelve hundred miles 
to Australia, where white men first saw kan- 
garoos. Captain Cook took possession of two 
thousand miles of the eastern coast of Aus- 
tralia, which he charted for England. 

The first Englishman who ever landed in 
Australia was a young midshipman, the 
cousin of Captain Cook’s wife. The boy was 
on the captain’s boat when they reached the 
shore. The captain said, “You go first, Isaac,” 
and thus it was that Isaac Smith leaped from 
the boat and was the first of his nation to go 
walking in Australia. Afterwards this lad 
became an admiral. 

Around the Cape of Good Hope and home 
again, after an absence of three years, sailed 
the Endeavor. It was a sad homecoming for 
Captain Cook, for his little girl Elizabeth and 
the baby Joseph were dead. 

After a year and a day at home, Captain 
Cook sailed on his second voyage with orders 
to find the great unknown South Land. But 
after months of terrible adventures down at 
the bottom of the world in the region of ice- 
bergs, bitter winds, and snowstorms, Captain 
Cook failed in his search. On this second 
voyage of nearly 70,000 miles, not one man 
of the Resolution had died of scurvy because 
the captain had compelled them to eat sauer- 
kraut and all kinds of wild plants and fruits, 
and he had made them keep clean. Even so, 
he lost his own shirt one day. He had tied it 
by a long rope to the stern of the ship to rinse 
it as it was towed through the water. Island- 
ers cut the rope and stole the shirt. They 
stole the captain’s sheets too when he was 
rinsing them in the 
same fashion. 

On his return 
from his second 
voyage honors were 
heaped upon Cap- 
tain Cook who, now 
forty-eight years 
old, might have re- 
tired from the sea 
with much respect 
and a good income. 
Instead,a year later 
he sailed away on a 
third voyage with 
orders to discover 


The island of Kauai, 
Hawaii, where Cook 
landed in 1778 


the Northwest Passage between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, for which a search had 
been made for two hundred years. He was to 
attempt to sail through from the west to the 
east. 

Sailing around the Cape of Good Hope on 
board the Resolution, accompanied by the 
Discovery, Captain Cook visited New Zealand, 
the Society Islands, and Tahiti. He now 
learned that on his first visit to New Zealand 
the Maori had supposed the white-winged 
Endeavor to be a bird, and that the boats used 
by the sailors were baby birds. The inhabit- 
ants hadn’t liked the looks of the “goblins” 
on board, either. 

Then on from Tahiti he sailed and dis- 
covered the beautiful islands that he named 
after the Earl of Sandwich. These Sandwich 
Islands are now the Hawaiians. 

The crews of the Resolution and the Dis- 
covery were sorry to leave the lovely islands 
of the waving palm trees and blossoming 
plants, and go sailing away in February to 
the northwest coast of North America dis- 
covered years before by Sir Francis Drake, 
the terrible land of ice and snow. After many 
adventures with Indians and weather, away 
went the ships to Alaska. Until the end of 
August, Captain Cook tried to find a way 
through the ice around the top of America: 
but he could not sail through solid ice, and 
he gave it up. 

As we know, not many years ago the Scan- 
dinavian explorer Amundsen at last did find 
a northern way from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic. His ship, frozen in ice, drifted through 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The Calendar Page 


THIS YEAR THE PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES 
has a picture each month that illustrates 
some national festival observed somewhere in 
the world in that month. The September 
picture shows the celebration of Mexico’s In- 
dependence Day. Cortes overthrew the old 
Aztec rule in Mexico in 1521 and claimed the 
land for Spain. After that, for three hundred 
years, it was part of the great Spanish Empire 
in the New World. But in 1821 it became an 
independent country. Now it is a federal re- 
public with twenty-seven states, a president 
elected for a six-year 
term, and a legisla- 
ture of two houses. 


celebrations last for 
almost a week. In the 
capital, the streets 
are thronged with 
people and _ strung 
with lights in red, 
white, and green, the 
national colors. There 
is music and dancing, 
but all is quiet when 
at eleven o’clock on 
the night of the six- 
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Walt Disney, at one time with the Red Cross, 
made this picture for us 


teenth of September the President appears 
on the balcony of the National Palace and 
solemnly repeats the famous Grito de Dolores, 
or Cry of Dolores. Dolores was the parish of 
the great national hero, Father Hidalgo, who 
on September 16, 1810, rang his church bell 
and called the peasants to follow him to inde- 
pendence under the banner of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, the patron saint of Mexico. 

As the stirring words ring out across the 
plaza, “Long live religion! Long live our most 
Holy Mother of Guadalupe! Long live Amer- 
ica! Death to bad government!” the people 
cheer themselves hoarse. Fireworks and wild 
cheers continue as the President rings the old 
Liberty Bell with which Father Hidalgo called 
his people to revolution more than a century 
ago. Throughout the Republic, the Grito de 
Dolores is uttered at exactly eleven o’clock by 
the leaders in all the different towns and vil- 
lages. 

Next day the festivities continue with pa- 
rade, music, plays, and patriotic demonstra- 
tions. In small towns and villages, girls and 
youths dance on the plazas or promenade 
around the bandstand. 


Sounds I Like 


LOIS LUKE 
Standard 4, Morrinsville, New Zealand 


On summer evenings just at dusk, 
I sit upon the gate, 
And listen to the old brown owl, 
Calling to his mate. 
At night I wake and listen 
To the patter of the rain; 
Listening I grow drowsy, 
And go to sleep again. 
Another sound I like 
Is the wind among the trees; 
Sometimes an angry 
roar, 
Sometimes a 
whispering 


The little murmuring 
brook, 
The thrush’s 
lovely song; 
To all these sounds 


I'd listen 
Throughout the 
whole day long. 


—The Postman, Corre- 
spondence School, New 
Zealand Education Dep’t. 
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Monroe, Michigan, Juniors packing Christmas Boxes to go abroad 


American Christmas Boxes 


MRS. SOROS 


‘Lae force of love passing over oceans by the 
“Bridge of Hearts” shows itself in the many 
thousands of small gifts American Juniors 
collect year by year, and, nicely packed in 
uniform little cardboard boxes, dispatch to 
fellow members in many lands. Their little 
presents express their love and friendship to 
the children of other countries. The blond 
and brown-haired dolls, mottled balls, bright 
colored ribbons, tiny motor cars, airplanes, 
glittering marbles, rubber toys, colored cray- 
ons, fine soaps, tooth-brushes, and many other 
pretty and useful objects arrive every year to 
our Hungarian children, too. 

It is plain from the gifts in the small boxes 
that they have been prepared with care and 
interest, with the idea that they will give joy 
to unknown comrades and will be valued as 
tokens of that affection which prompted little 
John or Mary to send them off to Janciska or 
Marika. Many thousands of charming letters 
arriving daily at our Headquarters prove that 
the American children were right, as these 
letters tell us about the joy of Hungarian 
children over the remembrances from 
America. 

A letter from a farm school teacher says: 
“The children felt overjoyed, as for the first 
time in their lives they got any toys. Their 
parents, poor farm laborers, are thankful to 
be able to provide them with daily bread.” 

Great joy and excitement preceded every- 


where the arrival of the American boxes. We 
notified the groups in advance of their being 
sent off, and the children were eagerly watch- 
ing for the postman to come. Then after 
great deliberations and preparations the little 
gifts were distributed at special meetings, 
parents meetings or fétes, when the speakers 
alluded with great affection to the overseas 
Juniors who had sent their small friendly 
gifts to Hungarian children. 

One of the thank-you letters said: “Teacher 
often told us that Junior Red Cross unites in 
one army the children of the whole world, but 
somehow I couldn’t understand how children 
of an American school should think of me or 
us, the Hungarian children of Sarospatak. 
Only now, by the tokens of your kindness, do 
I begin to realize truly this strong bond unit- 
ing us.” 

Another child wrote: “How we should have 
liked the dolls you sent us to speak! But 
even so we understood them—they said that 
the little Hungarian Juniors have some really 
staunch friends in America!” 

In several letters the children say how nice 
it would be if the toys could tell about the sea 
voyage and the American children. Each let- 
ter expresses warmly the pleasure the chil- 
dren felt about the gifts, but even more about 
the fact that Hungarian children are remem- 
bered in far-away America. In one of the 
letters we read: “What a pity you could not 
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be here with us, so we could have hugged 
you, and you could have rejoiced with us!”’ 

In schools, where there were more children 
than gifts received, the little objects were 
raffled. Thus nobody felt hurt and the draw- 
ing afforded excitement to all. When it was 
over, the children felt loth to leave school, 
because they enjoy so much playing with the 
new toys. 

One group resolved to raffle the gifts among 
the pupils by means of lottery tickets at 20 
fillers each. And so they did, insuring daily 
milk for a poor widow and her children for a 
whole month. The leaders of another group 
asked the children to chose those comrades 
who most deserved gifts. The leaders were 
glad to see the justice and fairness of their 
judgment. 

Where bigger Juniors got the American 
gifts, they often presented them to smaller 
pupils; thus their joy was doubled: they were 
glad to receive a gift from overseas friends, 
and they were glad to give joy to others. 

In one of the Boys’ Secondary Schools, the 
American soap, tooth-brushes, and other use- 
ful objects were stored to be later on pre- 
sented as prizes to pupils excelling in the 
health game. 

The distribution of the gifts and composi- 
tion of the thank-you letters raised many 


ideas. In several schools the children were 
assigned the writing of the thank-you letter 
as a composition and the writer of the best 
letter was honored by being allowed to ex- 
press the thanks of all to their American com- 
rades. 

Several American schools put in a picture 
of their schools or the children sending the 
boxes. Some children had these framed and 
kept them as souvenirs. 

Many groups busy themselves with prepar- 
ing albums in return for the presents re- 
ceived. Others try to express their apprecia- 
tion by sending their photos, or drawings, 
handwork, or Hungarian dolls of their own 
make. Often those writing the letters invite 
their American friends to visit them. They 
may learn to know their Hungarian friends 
and our dear country, too. 

And now, to close my article, I will tell you 
how Headquarters is often as puzzled when 
forwarding these boxes as are the groups 
where there are more children than articles 
in the boxes received. But thanks to our gen- 
erous overseas friends, who remember Hun- 
garian children year by year, this puzzle is 
solved for us, and those groups which did not 
get boxes one year will get their share in the 
years to come! 

—From the Hungarian Junior Red Cross Magazine 


More About Hawaii 


In BACK files of the News you will find quite 
a lot of material about Hawaii. In the Sep- 
tember, 1934, issue there was an article about 
the many delicious foods of the islands; in the 
November, 1935, number, Elsie Benedict Ang- 
win told about the distribution of your Christ- 
mas boxes there; and in the February, 1937, 
magazine there was “The Story of Hawaii,” 
correspondence from a Honolulu school to a 
school in Texas. This year’s celebration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of Sydney, Australia, has made 
us all think more of the part of the world that 
is associated with Captain Cook and his dis- 
coveries. That is why in this issue we have 
something about the great captain as well as 
about some of the lands associated with his 
name—Australia, New Zealand, and Hawaii. 


In the album sent to a school in Greece, boys 
and girls of the Kaunoa School, Spreckelsville, 
Maui, wrote: 
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Until the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Hawaiian Islands were unknown to Europe, 
Asia, and the Americas. On January 18, 1778, 
the Islands were discovered by Captain James 
Cook, a British naval officer, who named them 
after the Earl of Sandwich. (The Cook monu- 
ment stands on the spot where he was killed, 
February 21, 1779.) 

Another statue that is famous here is the 
one of King Kamehameha I in Honolulu. 
When George Washington was President of 
the United States, Kamehameha united all the 
eight islands of Hawaii under one wise rule. 
His statue was presented to Hawaii by France. 
The statue is bronze and the feather cloak 
and helmet are gilded. When the statue was 
being brought to the Islands the ship carrying 
it sank. An imitation statue was made and 
raised in its place. Later the original statue 
was recovered. It was set up in Honolulu in 
front of the Iolani Palace and the imitation 


was transferred to the island 
of Hawaii. 

The ancient Hawaiian 
kings were preceded in pro- 
cessions and all court affairs 
by a kahili bearer much in 
the same manner as a color 
bearer in modern times. A 
kahili is a long staff with a 
plume of feathers at the top. 
The bearers wore feather 
cloaks of various designs, 
colors, and lengths, depend- 
ing upon their rank or blood. 

These cloaks were made by 
hand from feathers of va- 
rious tropical birds. Some of 
them are still preserved in 
the famous Bishop Museum 
in Honolulu together with 
several fine kahilis with 
brightly colored feathers. 

It took the feathers of 
more than one hundred and 
fifty birds to make a cloak. 
So many of these birds were killed for their 
feathers that most of them are now extinct. 
These cloaks are very carefully looked after in 
the museum now, as most of them are so old 
they are falling apart. 

The Polynesian religion of our early kings 
recognized things and actions which were 
sacred, holy, and good, and things and actions 
which were unholy, common, and bad. To 
mark the differences and to see that these 
differences were accepted by the people, the 
system of tapu (otherwise taboo or tabu—in 
Hawaiian, kapu), was established. The chief 
was tapu because he represented the sacred 
god, and everything connected with worship 
was tapu. In some islands the chief was so 
sacred that to come within his shadow might 
mean death. Religious services were tapu and 
while some of them were being performed all 
work was forbidden. Fish caught was tapu 
until some was offered to the gods who as- 
sisted in the successful catch. Evil spirits and 
unclean things were tapu and must not be 
touched under pain of disaster and death. 
Bananas were tapu for women at all times. 

One of the last of Hawaii’s native rulers was 
King Kalakaua who came to the throne in 
December, 1874. All his life he traveled much. 
In 1881 he went on a trip around the world. 
He ruled for seventeen years. He was born in 
1836 and died in 1891. Kalakaua made “Ha- 
waii Ponoi” the Hawaiian national anthem. 
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Fishing near the City of Refuge on the Kona coast, where in days 
past people were protected by the priests from all enemies 


We will give the words first in Hawaiian and 
then in English. We hope you will enjoy sing- 
ing our national anthem. 


Hawaiian words 


Na-na i kou Mo-i 

Ka la-ni a-li-i, Ke a-li-i 

Ma-ku-a la-ni e, Ka-me-ha-me-ha e, 
Na ka-ua e pa-le, me ka i-he. 


English words 


Hawaii’s own true sons, 

Be loyal to your chief, 

Your liege and lord, the chief, 
Father above us all, Kamehameha, 
Who guarded us in war 

With his spear. 


The population of our island, Maui, is 48,756. 
The area is 728 square miles. 

This is the population of the Hawaiian 
Islands: 


I... 9é:cid chenardavesneensue 21,710 
Ce SIO vo. kik. bce ccincesuca 18,740 
RAG TE 6 oo Cocacesvnacar: 17,236 
Caucasian: Portuguese.............. 20,550 

POGrtO NICGM . 6. ccc us. 7,368 

EE ink CiKedeesdvuns 1,267 

Other Caucasian ........ 50,258 
CMOS «..6:a-ccee cee weewes eaeawerea 27,264 
GED: 6.9.0 905500.00088008004RR0RRN 148,972 
RNS 5 od wis 6ee 34 oe eee eee 6,668 
PR iis osssvaesseudeedebensenans 54,668 
IE GOON ks. enka besabaReweenesene 754 








Like our brownies, the Scan- 
dinavian tomtes, the Little 
People of old Irish tales, and 
the fairy people of other coun- 
tries, are the menehunes of 
Hawaii. Waiakeakai School at 
Hilo, Hawaii, tells correspon- 
dents in Lithuania about them: 

The menehunes are the 
night workmen of Hawaii. 
They are strong little men 
no taller than a man’s knee. 
They have bushy eyebrows 
out of which their jolly eyes 
shine. They have heavy 
beards and their noses and 
ears bristle with hair. They 
love singing and dancing. 
They love to work, too. Noth- 
ing makes them happier 
than to plant or build. It 
usually takes only one night 
for them to build a canoe, a . 
bridge, or a temple. “In one iw 
night and by dawn it is fin- 
ished,” is one of their laws, 
for they consider it a disgrace not to work 
rapidly and well. The menehunes do not like 
boasters. One who boasts that he can do any- 
thing and then fails—ah, that menehune is 
turned to stone. 

The favorite fish of menehunes is shrimp, 
the only one plenteous enough so that each 
menehune man, woman, and child may have 
one all to himself. They like cooked taro 
leaves, sweet potatoes, and all the foods of old 
Hawaii. They have many games. They fly 
kites, slide down grassy slopes on sleds, spin 
tops, play a kind of checkers, and many games 
known the world over. They love to swim and 
fish. When strange lights appear on the water 
you may be sure they are the torches of the 
menehune fishermen. 

The menehunes live in the woods. They 
sleep all day long and are never seen in the 
light of day. Many Hawaiians can hear their 
singing, but only those who have menehune 
blood in their veins can see them. We have 
been told that freckles are really menehune 
kisses which these little people plant on the 
noses of good children on the night after the 
full moon. 

The story of Laka’s canoe is best loved of 
the tales about the menehunes. It seems that 
Laka felled a koa tree to build a canoe to 
rescue his father. The menehunes finding the 
tree felled, played a prank on Laka by putting 
it up again, leaf for leaf. Learning of his 
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Above: Weaving hats from coconut palms. Below: 
Music of the national anthem, words of which are 
on page 19 


chagrin after Laka had felled another, the 
menehunes built the canoe completely in one 
night for him. The next night they carried 
it down to the beach where Laka in his grati- 
tude had prepared a sumptuous feast for 
them. By break of day they were gone. 











When Anna Milo 
Upjohn was still staff 
artist for the Junior 
Red Cross, she visited 
the Hawaiian Islands 
and wrote about the 
children there for their 
fellow members on 
“the Mainland,” as the 
people in the territory 
call the United States. 
In some of the notes 
she took on her visit, 
Miss Upjohn said: 


When I think of 
Hawaiian boys it will 
be first of all in con- 
nection with football 
and surf riding. But 
they are faithful stu- 
dents, too, with much 
loyalty for their in- 
dividual schools. So 
perhaps Kamehame- 
ha School in Hon- 
olulu is as good a 
place as any to begin 
with; for it is truly 
Hawaiian and is 
named for the great- 
est of Hawaiian 
kings. 

The school, called 
“Kam School” for 
short, was endowed 
by an Hawaiian 
princess for boys and 
girls of her race. 
There are two sepa- 
rate schools, each standing in a park filled 
with strange and beautiful trees and blazing 
with flowers. 

It was a Saturday afternoon when I made 
my first visit to the boys’ school there and I 
found them just starting in a body for a foot- 
ball game with St. Louis Academy. White 
teeth flashed, dark eyes sparkled. The Kam 
boys felt sure of their team. Later in the day 
I learned that the game had been a tie. 

On my second visit the boys showed me 
their big vegetable garden tended by forty of 
the pupils. Later I had an opportunity to 
sample the string beans and cauliflower and 
lettuce, for I was invited to dinner at Kam 
School. In the big, airy, paneled dining room 
the boys set the tables, placing bowls of poi, 
jugs of milk, and plates of fruit and vege- 
tables, and when they had taken their places 
they said grace in unison. A detail of boys 


decorated with leis 





The bronze statue of Kamehameha in Honolulu 


waited on the teach- 
er’s table. It was a 
delicious meal for 
nowhere are there 
better things to eat 
than in Hawaii— 
fish, fruit, vegetables 
in abundance the 
year round. Through 
the open windows 
floated the perfume 
of ginger blossoms 
and a breeze from 
the sea swept away 
the heat of the day. 
When the meal was 
over the boys cleared 
away, sweeping the 
floor and leaving the 
room very neat. 

The boys crowded 
into the library in 
the evening, most of 
them sitting on the 
floor. Kipling and 
Stevenson were pop- 
ular; so were stories 
of travel and adven- 
ture, tales of the 
Great Northwest, 
and bound volumes 
of St. Nicholas, but 
most often versions 
of King Arthur and 
his Knights were in 
evidence. 

I looked with re- 
spect on these big, brown, island boys, think- 
ing how much they knew about us and our 
ways and how little we know of them. What 
boy or girl in the States can tell the story of 
Kamehameha, who put an end to war and 
made his country so safe that old men and 
little children could sleep without fear on the 
highway? Or of the high priest Hewahewa, 
who with a torch set fire to his own temple, 
destroying the idols which the Hawaiians wor- 
shiped, because he perceived they were worth- 
less and dominated his people by fear? Or 
the Queen who stood on the edge of the pit 
in the great crater of Kilauea and defied the 
fire goddess Pele, who was supposed to dwell 
in its depths? Such were the ancestors of 
the Kam School boys. When they perceived 
their ignorance, they courageously broke 
away from it. No wonder their descendants 
emerged rapidly from the Stone Age. 


PAN PACIFIC PRESS PHOTO 
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There was no evidence of the Stone Age in 
the manual training work shop, but many at- 
tractive and useful things made by the boys 
with modern tools. There were screens, 
wheelbarrows and toys, utility boxes, charm- 
ing porch lanterns and gorgeous kites. While 
I was looking at these things there came a 
message from the boys asking me to tell them 
about Junior Red Cross in other countries. I 
found them gathered in the school room. A 
large globe suspended from the ceiling was 
lowered, and we groped for Europe which 


seemed but a small patch on the whole big 
earth. These Hawaiians, remember, stand 
between the worlds, the East and the West. 
To them the Orient is as familiar as the 
“Mainland.” 

We chose a few countries to talk about— 
Albania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Mexico. And then the boys sang some of 
their sweet, wistful Hawaiian songs, un- 
accompanied, as the Czechs do and with 
something of the same rich outpouring of 
melody. 





A Boy in Australia 


(Continued from page 9) 

not seem to mind. We had to wait until the 
camels had finished and their Afghan drivers 
had driven them away. I had never seen 
camels in Australia before. They were tied 
together by ropes from a ring in the nose of 
each animal to the tail of the one in front— 
whence the saying, “a string of camels.” 

As we passed through the sheep country, a 
rough track, which could hardly be called a 
road, ran along the Traveling Stock Route for 
miles. Along this track came great lorries, or 
wagons, pulled by twelve to twenty oxen. 
They were piled high with brown bales of 
wool. The bullocks are used instead of horses 
because they can live on the saltbush and sage 
brush. 

Motor trucks are not as widely used as 
in other countries because of the lack of good 
roads and the high price of gasoline, or petrol, 
as it is called in Australia. 

Wherever we traveled, but especially in the 
sheep country, we saw Australians fighting 
the worst of all pests, the rabbit. We saw 
furrows being plowed to destroy the burrows 
where the young were bred. We saw poisoned 
pollard being dropped from a “poison cart.” 
We saw wire traps around water tanks. We 
saw rabbit-proof fences built by the govern- 
ment—one 1,500 miles long—right across Aus- 
tralia. I had heard about the rabbit hordes 
all my life, but I had never imagined what 
they were really like. The first time I saw one 
on the move it looked as if the wind were 
blowing along a cloud of sand and dust near 
the earth. 

Millions of rabbits moved like a rippling 
carpet. 

No wonder the government must help the 
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pastoralists to fight the pest which would soon 
eat all the grass the sheep and cattle should 
have. 

We had several blackfellow cattle-trackers 
with our outfit. They were Australian abo- 
rigines, the black men who lived in Australia 
long before the Stone Age, and have remained 
much the same as they were at that time. 
Most of them still roam over the Australian 
“Outback” in tribes, and live by hunting 
kangaroos and wallabies, and gathering roots 
and berries and grubs. But some are very 
valuable stockmen, and are a great help to the 
“Outback” homesteader. They work for a 
time on the big stations, and then they “go 
bush”’—back to the tribe. 

The white men never try to hold them when 
they want to go. 

It is just one hundred and fifty years since 
the first white people settled in Australia. 
Now the country helps to feed the world by 
supplying wheat, citrus and dried fruits, and 
sugar and meat. It has more sheep than any 
other country, 100,000,000 of them, in fact, 
and helps to clothe the world with the wool 
from them. 

Under the Southern Cross at night, or the 
blazing heat of the day, Australia basks, 
serene and beautiful. Its people, sport-loving 
and adventurous, are friendly and hospitable, 
and British to the core. No wars have marred 
its land. The progress of the country has 
been steady, and the people are prosperous 
and happy. It was fun to grow up in the 
island continent which is bigger than the 
United States, but has only the population of 
New York City. Greetings from America, and 
Many Happy Returns of Your Birthday, Aus- 
tralia. 


The J. R. C. Year Begins 


‘tee representatives 
from each school room 
form the J. R. C. Council 
of the Willard School, Nor- 
folk, Virginia. To get the 
most out of their Junior 
Red Cross membership, 
they work out their pro- 
gram for the year in ad- 
vance. Here is a typical 
plan: 

September: Stress school 
rules; welcome newcom- 
ers; safety first rules. Oc- 
tober: Christmas boxes to 
send abroad; Hallowe’en 
favors for men in govern- 
ment hospital or children 
in hospital wards; gifts 
for Naval Hospital; pro- 
gram at Marine Hospital. 
November: National Roll 
Call Plan; Council’s audi- 
torium program; Thanks- 
giving baskets; clothes for 
needy in community; Thanksgiving and Armi- 
stice Day favors for ships and hospitals. De- 
cember: Christmas favors for hospital trays; 
toys for needy children; Christmas baskets; 
plans for school correspondence album ex- 
changed; health work continued; Christmas 
gifts for men in government hospitals. Janu- 
ary: Scrapbooks, puzzles, and books for chil- 
dren’s wards in hospitals; health and safety 
first. February: Valentines for Children’s 
Bureau; welcome newcomers; election of new 
Council; collect clothes for needy. March: St. 
Patrick favors for government hospitals; plant 
plants for Old Ladies’ Home for Easter; stress 
importance of dental visits. April: Plants to 
Old Ladies’ Home; egg hunt for small children 
in school; Easter favors for hospitals; Easter 
bunnies and pictures for children’s ward in 
City Hospital; send school correspondence 
album. May: Program for World Good Will 
Day; May Day greetings to hospital patients; 
gifts from Special Class to Recreation Hut at 
Government Hospital or Library Branch; 
booklets for shut-in children; Mothers’ Day 
cards. 





Juniors of Portland, Oregon, gave a Hawaiian pageant as part of an 
international good will program 


IN FILLING their Christmas boxes, York 
County, Nebraska, members tried to include 
as few bought gifts as possible. Early in the 
school year the J. R. C. started to work on the 
Christmas box project; consequently there 
was a variety of material to send abroad. In- 
cluded were such things as a tiny, well-pro- 
portioned chair, stained and varnished, which 
had been carved from a single piece of wood 
with a penknife. Then another box contained 
a small quilt, each block made by a different 
pupil; there was a miniature table with chairs, 
enameled in bright red; a little doll with a 
wardrobe of twelve dresses, and her own dress- 
ing-table and bed, complete with quilts and 
spread. Other groups made a Noah’s ark with 
animals and people cut from wood with a cop- 
ing saw; booklets of pressed leaves, photo- 
graphs of school and farm scenes, canceled 
stamps, miniature flags. 

Jefferson School of Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, made what they called “tiny toys” for 
Christmas boxes, too. There were bean-bags; 
shoe bills; games; flower seeds in decorated 
envelopes; tiny stamp collections; rag dolls; 
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kodak books of home and school activities; jigsaw 
puzzles from magazines mounted on thin wood and 
cut in fancy pieces; sewing boxes containing pieces, 
needle, thread and thimble; clothes-pin dolls 
dressed in various costumes such as Indian, Puri- 
tan, Colonial, and Civil War period. 


LAST SPRING, the Macon-Bibb County, Georgia, 
Chapter, started a campaign to raise some $3,000 
for the free distribution of anti-pneumonia serum. 
The serum is quite expensive, costing from $30 to 
$60 for each patient. As always, the Juniors were 
ready to help, and a seventh-grader of the John 
W. Burke School of Macon wrote the Chapter: 

“We have read and discussed the Red Cross anti- 
pneumonia serum drive in our classroom. In our 
treasury we have two dollars which we have saved 
to buy library books; but we can read books from 
the public libraries. We have decided to send you 
the money to help with this fund. We hope that it 
will help some poor person who is unable to pay 
for the serum. We would like to send more.” 


WRITING TO the Parker School at New Castle, 
Indiana, the second grade of the Likelike School at 
Honolulu told how they raised money for their 
Service Fund: 

“We decided to sell candied apples. Mrs. 
Chillingworth helped us to make them. We 
had fun in making them. Sam, our janitor, 
moved an oil stove into our room. Then we 
prepared our apples. When they were done, 
they looked good. The school children bought 
these apples for five cents each. We sold 210 
apples. We made $10.50 from the sale. We 
paid out our expenses, and cleared $6.00 for 
the Fund.” 


‘‘WHAT OUR SCHOOL is doing to further the 
J. R. C. Safety and Accident Prevention Pro- 
gram” was selected as a discussion topic by 
the County Council of La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Members in a one-room school told about a 
play the Juniors had written and presented 
as a warning against traffic hazards. The 
boys represented trucks, and the girls auto- 
mobiles. Then, as the second part of their re- 
port, accidents of all kinds which had actually 
happened to Juniors or to someone in their 
homes were described. In each case, it was 
pointed out how the accident was caused by 


Above: Miss Amelita Abear was “Miss Red 
Cross” of the Argao Langtad School, Philippines. 
Below: Lincoln School Juniors of Akron, Ohio, 
swept sidewalks to raise money for their Service 
Fund 


the neglect of some safety rule, and could 
have been prevented. 


MOUNT SUMMIT Primary School, at New 
Castle, Indiana, is proud of its city’s record 
in the matter of accidents, and said in an 
album to correspondents in Quebec: 

“Our city has just completed the third year 
without a traffic accident. It is the only one 
of its size in the United States that holds that 
record. We are proud of it. Our Boy Scouts 


patrol the streets near the school buildings at 
noon and evening. We all try to be very 
careful.” 


POSTERS urging members to contribute to 
the Chinese Relief Fund were made by sixth- 
graders of Alameda, California. The posters 
were placed around the school where every- 
one could see them. In Newark, New Jersey, 
the J. R. C. was asked to give a penny apiece 
to the Fund. 


Notes From Abroad 





The Rajini School Juniors, of Siam, did a dance for their Red Cross Day 
program (see next page) 


‘Tuanx-vou letters from Red Cross Societies 
and schools abroad come from many countries 
in appreciation for Christmas boxes sent by 
American Juniors. 

The Institute St. Joseph at Herstal, Bel- 
gium, wrote to a school in New York: 

“What great joy we have experienced in re- 
ceiving the little package which you have sent 
through the Red Cross! It held many pretty 
gifts. The iridescent shells were wonderful. 
The dolls made with art have helped us to 
improve our sewing, and also how amusing for 
us to color with the aid of the splendid many- 
colored pastels! Many of our friends have 
shared the pleasure of receiving stamps to 
enrich their small collections. Many other 
gifts equally nice you have sent us. 


“We thank you sincerely 
for having the desire to 
please us. The _ school 
committee also thanks you 
for your kind intention. 
In our turn we also wish to 
please you, and promptly 
extend our appreciation, 
for there is nothing finer 
in this world than to for- 
get oneself in thinking of 
others. 

“We offer you this inter- 
esting album. You will 
find in it varied designs in 
attractive colors; post- 
cards showing the town of 
Liege in its splendor; a 
map which will no doubt 
interest you as it will help 
to familiarize you with our 
small country. 

“Once more we thank 
you most heartily.” 


THE PRESIDENT Of the Turkish Junior Red 
Crescent said: 

“We received your Christmas presents with 
great pleasure. 

“It was indeed very kind and thoughtful of 
your Juniors to remember their fellow 
brothers on this occasion. 

“Considering this happy event as the be- 
ginning of a much desired mutual friendship 
between the youth of the two countries, we 
beg you to accept our sincere thanks and 
hearty greetings.” 


FROM GREECE we received word that the 
3,000 Christmas boxes sent by American 
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Indian Juniors help villagers to clean streets 


Juniors were received “as a token of friend- 
ship and solidarity toward their Greek com- 
rades.” 


THE HUNGARIAN Juniors have found many 
ways to raise money to help pay for subscrip- 
tions to their J. R. C. magazine. At Miskolo, 
the Juniors sold a great log of wood. At 
Kisujszallas, they acted as water-carriers; in 
the district of Somogy, they gathered one 
hundred kilograms of brierberries and horse- 
chestnuts. At Petrivent, each one gave an 
ear of corn and sold the total. At Szaranos 
the girls put a number of the magazine up 
to auction. And at Szarvas, the Juniors col- 
lected horse-chestnuts, plums, and peach 
stones, which when dried make excellent fuel. 


BELGIAN JUNIORS got together and 
planned a party recently for one hundred 
Spanish refugee children who are living with 
Brussels families. The Girl Guides helped, 
too. Following the entertainment, which in- 
cluded a marionette show, chocolate and 
couques (a special Belgian sort of bun) and 
tarts were served. The guests were given gifts 
of toys, sweets and fruit. 


MEMBERS in Havana, Cuba, wanted to equip 
a medicine chest, but they had no money to 
buy the needed supplies. They went around 
the neighborhood asking for empty medicine 
bottles which they planned to sell. Then they 
got together and made several posters to put 
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up on the school walls. One 
poster showed a nurse taking 
care of a child, others an 
ambulance in the streets of 
a town, or a school flying the 
Red Cross flag. The idea 
worked, and the Juniors got 
enough money to fill their 
medicine chest with every- 
thing that was necessary. 


THE JUNIORS Of the prov- 
ince of Satul, Siam, have 
many activities. They dry 
the marshes and drain stag- 
nant waters. They keep the 
roads of their village clean 
and put sand on them. They 
helped to repair a bridge. 
They take great care of their 
schools and _ surroundings, 
making pathways and plant- 
ing flowers. They have con- 
structed playgrounds and frequently work 
together with the Scouts. In Nakorn Panom, 
they helped to build a dam. 

The Juniors also gave a big Junior Red 
Cross féte, which was attended by five hun- 
dred people. Playlets were given, and games 
were planned so that all could have fun. 


IN A SCHOOL correspondence album, the 
Ithaca J. R. C. Circle at Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, told the Sidney Central School in Ne- 
braska about their meetings: 

“Our Red Cross meets the first Saturday in 
every month in the Kennedy Terrace Hall. 
Many meetings are held in this hall, which 
belongs to the Independent Order of Recha- 
bites Lodge, and it is a favorite with the Red 
Cross girls. 

“Our meeting begins at two o’clock and is 
opened with a song. After the song we take 
our places and wait for the minutes to be read 
and adopted. Our leader ascertains if there 
are any absent and their reason. The duty 
of a book-marker is to mark off those present. 
The treasurer reads out the amount of money 
on hand. After this we learn how to bandage. 
If there is not too much time taken over this, 
we have physical culture. We also have ball 
games, such as tunnel-ball, and bean-bag. 

“At our last meeting, we had many games 
of captain ball. Our school costume is blue 
bloomers with a white middy, and a cross 
done in red on the middy, with white socks 
and sand-shoes.” 


(Continued from page 12) 
From Betty’s bed a hand was stretched 
out, white and small in the darkness. Leila 
reached out to meet it. 


Captain 


(Continued from page 15) 
from sea to sea on a strange voyage that 
lasted for three years, and ended for all time 
the question of the Northwest Passage. 

Again the Resolution sailed for Tahiti, but, 
on the way, visited another of the newly dis- 
covered islands, and anchored in a safe harbor 
of Hawaii. 

And now we come to the sad ending of the 
story. These islanders, who never had seen a 
sailing ship before, thought that Captain 
Cook was their god of the New Year, Lono— 
and they worshiped him. The people came 
by the thousands to see him. They fell on 
their faces before him. Captain Cook could 
not understand the meaning of all this. He 
admired the Hawaiians and tried to explain 
that he wished to trade with them; he would 
give them bells and fish-hooks, mirrors, and 
other treasures in exchange for fruit and 
other food. 

The king visited the Resolution, took off his 
own red feather cloak, and placed it around 
Lono’s shoulders. The chiefs brought gifts 
of cloaks and food. Captain Cook gave the 
king one of his linen shirts: and gift for gift 
he returned in exchange all that was given 
him. Captain Cook never had seen so many 
canoes aS now day after day surrounded his 
ships. 

Finally a sailor died and was buried on 
shore. He had been devoted to Captain Cook, 
and the commander read the burial service. 
It seemed to surprise the Hawaiians that one 
of Lono’s men could die. 

At last, after days of strange ceremonies, 
the ships sailed away, and all concerned were 
glad. A few days later the Resolution was so 
damaged in a gale that Captain Cook was 
obliged to return to the safe harbor for re- 
pairs. But now he was unwelcome. The king 
was away and the chiefs were unfriendly. One 
day a boat was stolen, and Captain Cook went 
on shore to find the king and induce him to 
come on board the ship. 


For her other hand she found use, too. 
Though it was dark and no one could see, 
she smiled very gently and placed it—straight 
over her heart. 


Cook 


Then he knew the boat would be returned. 

The day was Sunday, February 21, 1779, 
and after Captain Cook had found the king, 
and was walking with him toward the shore, 
crowds of natives came running to beg their 
king to stay on land. Then a man ran toward 
them shouting, “The foreigners have fired at 
a canoe and killed a chief!” 

Down sat the king. Captain Cook slowly 
walked toward one of the boats. A native 
struck at him with a spear and others threw 
stones at him. When the sailors in the boat 
saw this, they fired at the natives. At that 
Captain Cook turned again toward the water 
to order the men to stop firing. Then he was 
pushed face down into the water and killed. 
The great captain would sail no more. An 
awful silence came. 

Afterwards the Hawaiians regretted their 
part in the tragedy that was the result of mis- 
understanding. On board the ships the men 
were stunned by their loss, and heartbroken 
with grief. It was nearly a year before the 
Resolution and the Discovery were at home, 
with the saddest of news for Mrs. Cook. 

One hundred and fifty years after the dis- 
covery of the Hawaiian Islands by Captain 
James Cook, the Federal Government of the 
United States with the Territorial Govern- 
ment of Hawaii held a great celebration in 
memory of Captain Cook. Ten thousand peo- 
ple from America, the British Empire, the 
islands from far and near, watched the un- 
veiling of a monument to the great captain. 

When the speeches were over, the Last Post 
was played by buglers of the British Navy. 
One of those at the celebration wrote, “The 
bugle notes were softly re-echoed from these 
cliffs, and when the last drawn-out notes of 
the Call were sounded—‘Come to rest; come 
to rest; come to rest,’ the echo repeated them 
very slowly and softly, as though a spirit were 
responding. It seemed to many of us that the 
spirit of Cook might have been there listening 
and answering the call.” 
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Pedro Climbs a Coconut Tree 
Esther Wood 


Pictures by the Author 


edro sat down beside Great Aunt 
Trinidad with a banana in each 
hand and stretched out his feet before 
him. The breeze, blowing past the door, 
felt good. It was cooler here at Uncle 
Manuel’s in the country than back home 
in Manila. 

On the window sill Nene spread the 
cacao beans in a basket to dry. She had 
cacao beans drying on all the window 
sills. Outside Marciana lifted the round, 
earthen pot that was the upper half of 
the stove and poured the rice and fish on 
five banana leaves. These she rolled up 
in five bundles, and beside each one she 
put a plump papaya. 

Juana was moving about under the 
house. She untied the rope that tethered 
Domingo by his horns to one of the posts, 
and led him out to the front. 

Quickly Nene dropped her cacao 
beans, and Marciana left the little stove; 
the three girls scrambled up on Do- 
mingo’s back. 


] 


Pedro jumped up. ‘Where are we 

going?” he cried. 
“To the river. 

Aunt Valentina. 

“Oh,” said Pedro, and he sat down 
again. 

Aunt Valentina handed up the things 
they were to take with them. To Nene 
she gave two wooden paddles for beating 
the clothes. To Juana she gave two tin 
wash-tubs, and to Marciana she gave a 
big bundle of clothes tied up in a petti- 
coat. 

‘Pedro might fall in the river,” said 
Nene slyly. 

“IT would not,” said Pedro. Quickly 
he jumped to the ground, and climbed 
up on Domingo’s back, behind Marciana. 

Aunt Valentina put on her big straw 
hat and piled on top of it another bundle 
of clothes. Like other Filipino women, 
she used her hat as a basket. Then 
she took Domingo’s rope and led him 
through the gateway. 


It’s wash day,” said 


Uncle Manuel was just coming down 
the street. 

“Look,” cried Juana, “Father has his 
bolo knife, and he’s going to the coconut 
grove.” She jumped off the carabao’s 
back and pushed the two wash-tubs into 
her mother’s arms. 

“Mother, please let me out of wash 
day, today,’ she begged. ‘Father said 
I could go along when they took the co- 
conuts down the river. Please, Mother, 
may I go just as far as the first stop?”’ 

“Oh, but you couldn’t go alone,” said 
her mother. 

“Pedro could go with me, couldn’t 
he?” she begged. 

Pedro jumped off the carabao’s back. 
That would be wonderful—a trip down 
the river on a boat. 

“Manuel,” said 
Aunt Valentina, “do 
you want to take 
these two children 
with you to the co- 
conut grove?” 

Uncle Manuel 
took off his hat and 
ran his _ fingers 
through his hair. 
“Well,” he - said, 
“they may come if 
they'll stay out of 
the trees. I don’t 
want anyone drop- 
ping coconuts on my 
head.”’ 

“We'll stay out 
of the trees,’’ promised Pedro. 

‘‘And may we go down the river on 
Old Roberto’s boat?” asked Juana. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Manuel. “But, re- 
member, no tree climbing.”’ 

Pedro and Juana put on their straw 
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He climbed up on Domingo’s back 


hats and followed Uncle Manuel. They 
left the village street and cut across the 
rice fields, walking along the little dykes 
that, earlier in the month, had held the 
water in each field. 

Now the rice was growing tall in the 
muddy soil. 

Uncle Manuel stopped at the gate of 
a small house, and called to the woman 
working in the yard, “Good day, Maria, 
is your husband at home?”’ 

The woman put down the piece of 
rope she was twisting as her husband 
came to the gate. In his hand was a 
great knife with which he had been 
scraping stalks of hemp. All about him, 
on racks, were long, tough fibers drying 
in the sun. 


“Good day, Ignacio,” said Uncle 
Manuel. “My boy, 
Pedro, wants a 


length of rope.” 

Ignacio brought 
a piece of crisp, yel- 
low rope, newly 
twisted from the 
hemp he had raised 
and scraped and 
dried himself. 

“We're going to 
load coconuts on the 
boat,”’ said Pedro. 

“And we're going 
down the river with 
Old Roberto,” said 
Juana. 

In the doorway 
Maria chuckled. “You have a way with 
you, Manuel,” she said. “You rent your 
coconut trees from the landlord, and 
let your children take care of the 
crops.” 

Uncle Manuel took, some centavos 
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Sadly Pedro watched it. He had missed his 
boat ride 


from his pocket and paid Ignacio. “But 
I still have to pay for rope,” he said. 

Ignacio laughed. “You could raise 
your own hemp and make your own 
rope, you know.”’ 

“Not as fine as yours,” said Uncle 
Manuel with a bow. He called to the 
children to be on their way. 

Lagging behind, Pedro did not catch 
up with the other two before they 
reached the coconut grove. 

All about them on the ground were 
spread pieces of coconut, some newly 
broken, some dried and shrivelled; for 
they had lain long in the hot sun. Here 
and there men, too busy to wait for the 
long days of sun drying, spread coconuts 
on a bamboo frame over a trench where 
a slow fire burned. As they worked, 
they argued, as they always argued, 
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about the best way to dry coconuts, 
whether by sun or by fire. Rhythmi- 
cally, above the voices of the men came 
the sharp crack, crack, of coconut shells 
being split wide open on iron spikes. 

Pedro ran with Juana down to the 
river bank where a great flatboat was 
being loaded with dried coconuts. 

“Is that copra?” asked Pedro, “that 
old, dried-up coconut? Whoever would 
eat that?”’ 

“It’s not for eating,” said Juana. “It’s 
for shipping.” 

Old Roberto straightened his back and 
pushed his wide straw hat to the back of 
his head. “It’s for soap,” he said. He 
tucked his betel nut in his cheek. 
“Soap,” he mused. 

He pursed his lips and rubbed his 
stained hands on his red _ trousers. 
“Whoever would use all that soap, I 
don’t know. It would take a lot of dirty 
hands to use up all the copra in the 
Philippines.” 

Pedro tried to think about the soap, 
but there were better things at hand— 
the river gliding by with palm trees 
leaning far over its banks, the boat bob- 
bing up and down as if eager to be on its 
way to the sea. 

“Can we start now?” asked Pedro, 
eagerly. 

“Soon,” said Old Roberto. “We'll 
start as soon as I have the boat loaded.” 

Pedro wandered around, watching the 
men at their work, but, always, he came 
to the river. “I wonder where the river 
goes,” he said to himself. ‘Perhaps it 
goes to Manila. Perhaps I could see the 
ships in the harbor, if I were high 
enough.” 

He looked up at the tall palm trees. 
He would be very high up there, and no 


doubt he could see half of the Philip- 
pines. 

“T wonder how far I could see,” said 
Pedro, filled with curiosity. He chose 
the tallest tree, took off his shoes, and 
started up. Carefully feeling his way 
along the notches in the rough bark, he 
climbed higher and higher. He wished 
he could run up the tree like a monkey 
and swing by a tail from the top. Slowly 
he climbed up and up until, quite breath- 
less, he reached the tuft of waving palm 
leaves and the cluster of great, brown 
coconuts. It was wonderful to be so 
high. 

Then he looked down. The river 
spread out broad and brown, much 
wider than he had thought. On the bank 
were the men, much smaller than he 
remembered them. He could see that 
the boat was loaded and ready to start. 
Juana sat beside Old Roberto, and Uncle 
Manuel was getting ready to pole the 
boat out into the stream. 

“Pedro,” called Uncle Manuel, “we're 
ready.” 

Suddenly Pedro remembered what 
Uncle Manuel had said 
about tree-climbing. He 
started down. But climb- 
ing down meant looking 
over his shoulder, looking 
down from that high place 
to the hard ground below. 
He was so frightened he 
couldn’t move. 

“Pedro!” called his uncle. 
“Where is that boy?” 

There was no answer. 

“Pedro!” called Juana. 

Still no answer. 

“Pedro!” called the men 
loudly. 
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No one thought to look up at a very 
frightened little boy clinging tightly to 
the tree trunk. 

‘“‘We’ll have to go without him,” said 
Uncle Manuel. He pushed with his pole 
until the boat swung slowly out into the 
current and drifted lazily down the river. 

Sadly, Pedro watched it. He had 
missed his boat ride. 

As the sun climbed higher and higher 
in the sky, Pedro grew hungry. To make 
matters worse, the rough bark had torn a 
hole in the seat of his trousers; yet every 
time he looked down, he hung on more 
tightly. 

When, at last, his arms had grown 
numb, and even the rough, brown husks 
of the coconuts looked good to eat, Pedro 
called, ““Will somebody please help me?”’ 

The men down below jumped and 
looked up. 

“Oy,” they called to him. 
down, Pedro.” 

“T can’t come down,” said Pedro. 

Laughing, one of the men came up the 
tree after him. As nimble as a monkey 
he ran up the tree and swung Pedro to 
his back. Pedro closed his 
eyes and hung on with both 
arms and legs. Just how the 
man got back to the ground, 
he didn’t know, for he never 
once looked down. 

Then the men tied a ba- 
nana leaf around him to 
cover up his torn trousers, 
and sent him back across 
the rice fields to the lit- 
tle nipa house in the vil- 
lage. 
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“Come on 


(This is one chapter from a book, 
“Pedro’s Coconut Skates,” just pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green.) 
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A number of foreign countries, particularly in our own 
hemisphere, have issued stamps commemorating the 
American celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth year 
of our Constitution. A group of these is shown on this 
page. Above, just to the right of the center, is the Polish 
stamp, showing Kosciuszko, whom they gave to our Revo- 
lution, with Washington. Below that is the French stamp. 
Next is the American three-cent stamp, with a scene of a 
courier departing from a colonial court house with the 
news of June 21, 1788, that the ninth or pivotal state, 
New Hampshire, has ratified the Constitution. Next be- 
low are four Swedish stamps which were issued in honor 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the first Swedish 
settlement in Delaware. The rest are Constitution stamps. 
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